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Ford is the only car in its class 
with 100 horsepower and the V-type, 
8-cylinder engine! 


When people look at the new 1946 Ford 
Convertible, they say: “It’s a honey!” 


THERES A 


When they touch the top-raising button, 
they say: “‘It’s a sedan in 30 seconds!”’ 


Sra When they drive the big new 100 horsepower 


V-8 engine, they say: “It’s the liveliest thing 
IN YOUR FUTURE on wheels!” 


—— See your friendly Ford dealer and give him 
your order for a Ford Convertible . .. the car 


that’s smart for the young-in-heart. 





Talking 





Graham Patterson 


N December 1941, when this coun- 

try went to war, we astounded the 
world and dismayed our enemies by the 
rapidity with which we produced a 
smothering volume of guns and tanks 
and ships and planes. 

It was logical to expect that re- 
conversion to peacetime production 
would be achieved with the same speed 
and success. Yet today, more than a 
year since the sound of the guns died 
away, people still line up impatiently 
for everyday needs that should be in 
plentiful supply. Automobiles, radios, 
refrigerators, washing machines and 
many other badly needed products are 
far behind in their production. 

One of the chief factors in this 
situation has been the disastrous series 
of strikes. The automotive, coal, steel, 
railroad and other major strikes have 
been settled, but already there are 
murmured threats of new strikes. Yet 
our major labor law, the Wagner Act, 
was supposed to prevent strikes. Sen. 
Wagner himself labeled it as a measure 
“designed to promote industrial peace.” 
When the question of the rights of 
workers who do not want to strike 
was raised, Rep. Connery, who fathered 
the bill in the House, said, “You are 
discussing a bill to prevent strikes.” 


*x* * * 


Strike Toll. Since the Wagner Act 
was promoted as a measure to prevent 
strikes, it should be worth while to 
take a look at its record. For it has had 
It years in which to prove itself. 

From 1928 to 1934 inclusive 
strikes averaged 1,051 per year. The 
Wagner Act became effective in 1935— 
and that year the number of strikes in- 
creased to 2,014. 

But perhaps the Wagner Act was 
then too new to be effective and its 
resultfulness would-become more evi- 
dent as time went on. So let’s see what 
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happened in later years. In 1937 the 
number of strikes had jumped to 4,740, 
in 1944 to 4,956 and in 1945 to 4,600. 

A comparison in the yearly average 
of man-days of lost production and 
lost wages through strikes is interest- 
ing. From 1928 to 1932 the yearly 
average was 773.900 man-days lost. 
From 1937 to the end of 1945 the 
yearly average was 15,400,000! 

This year, February alone showed 
a man-day loss of 21,500,000! 


*x* * * 


Time for Change. Certainly the 
warmest adherents of the Wagner Act 
cannot delude themselves into believing 
it has achieved the purpose for which 
it was written. And since it hasn't, it is 
obvious that it should be repealed or 
modified. The Case bill was a start in 
this direction; it protected every legiti- 
mate gain which labor has made, and at 
the sane time protected the public 
against racketeering and other abuses. 
President Truman saw fit to veto it 
despite an overwhelming vote in its 
favor by both houses of Congress. 


* * * 


The People's Say. There is mount- 
ing evidence that the great majority of 
the people are heartily sick of strikes 
and threats of strikes. This was in- 
dicated recently by a poll made by a 
newspaper in a large eastern industrial 
city, in which both men and women 
were asked the question: “In your 
opinion, would it be a good thing or 
bad thing for the country if Congress 
adopted a law preventing all strikes for 
a year?” Of the men asked, 62% 
thought it would be a good thing; 79% 
of the women were in favor of it. 

Of special significance is the fact 
that 50% of the union members in- 
terviewed were in favor of a strike ban. 
Apparently most union. members are 
not in sympathy with their leaders’ ac- 
tions and are anxious to keep on the 
job and produce the things that the 
people so badly need. 
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So We Can Move Ahead. The 
strike problem is still with us and will 
be until some means is devised to cor- 
rect the abuses created by questionable 
interpretations-of the Wagner Act. And 
until that remedy is found and applied 
our nation cannot properly plan for 
the prosperous future that should be 
and can be ours, 


Cordially, 
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What about You ? 


Does lack of healthful 
exercise leave you 
constipated? Get 
pleasant relief with 
Saraka ... the 
modern laxative. 


coe. ¢ 
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If you’re like most people, chances are you 
don't get enough exercise. Your trouble with 
constipation may be just that simple. 

If so, get Saraka. And enjoy pleasant, easy 
relief from constipation. 

Saraka provides mild, but thorough laxation 
with its happy combination of two pure vege- 
table ingredients. 

The first provides the kind of soft, smooth 
BULK your system needs, and often lacks. The 
other encourages your intestinal muscles to 
keep waste products én motion. 

So you see, Saraka gives you BULK plus 
MOTILIPY. The ideal laxative combination! 

And Saraka is pleasant to take... pleasant 
after taking. No purging . . . no weakening 
after-effect. Caution: use only as directed. 

If you lack time for healthful exercise, and 
find you're constipated ... get Saraka at any 
drug counter. Or, if first you'd like a sample, 
mail the coupon. 


tt tt ti i 


SARAKA, 
Department 492, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


Without obligation on my part please send free, 
trial-size package of SARAKA. 


Name : naif 
Address ‘ on 


City . — state 





© 1946, by Union Pharmaceutical Co., Inc 








STOP... For 
Good START! 


Before you start on your next trip, check 
your tires. Make sure they're inflated to 
correct pressures. Running on soft tires, 
you know, ruins them... causes them 
to wear out quicker. 

For positive protection, seal each 
valve mouth with a Schrader Air-tight 
Cap. It gives your tires longer life be- 
cause once the cap is on, fingertight, 
you know the valve is sealed...thatno 
air can possibly escape through the 
valve mouth. 

Your dealer has 
@ supply on hand. 

Ask for Schrader. 


The sealing unit 
inside all standard 
Schrader Caps 


Schrader Caps <= S 
MAKE TIRES LAST LONGER 


Wantto prevent flat tires? Write for free pamphiet 
“How to Discover Tomorrow's Flat Today” 


Schrader. Box 240 G. P. 0., Brooklyn 1, New York 


MEN /MECT THE RAZOR 


with the 


WE-MAN BLADE! 










No matter if your chin sprouts baling 
wire, here's the blade that will conquer it. 
It's the original Durham-Duplex hollow- 
ground double-thick blade that holds an 
edge against all odds. Try it. You'll like 
the Dorset's excellent balance, too, and its 
generously wide shaving edge. Get one 
today. The Dorset with 6 blades, 75¢, or 
the Durham barber-type 6 blades, $1.00. 
Durham blades to fit either razor, 5 for 50¢. Barber -type 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. 5, MYSTIC, CONN. 


GREETING CARDS 


Purn spare hours into cash taking orders for America’s leading 
line of distinctive greeting cards. 8 Christmas card assort- 
ments 14 other greeting card assortments. A BIG line 

- &@ QUALITY line! Several assortments with Scripture 
texts and Christian verses. 








Send for descriptive wholesale and retail price list — Today! 


SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 
Box 9342, Dept.36 Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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Between 


Ourselves 





Safe Driving: Your recent “Talking 
It Over” on highway safety was most 
timely. Here are some ideas of mine on 
auto safety: 

1. Have all police and highway pa- 
trol cars painted white; no other car al- 
lowed to have that color; and keep them 
out on the highways and streets where 
they can easily be seen. It’s more impor- 
tant to curb reckless driving than to just 
catch the offender. 

2. Have all cars equipped with an 
amber-colored reflector under the regular 
headlights. This would denote (at night) 
a motorcar and not a motorcycle—as a 
one-eyed motorcar could be mistaken for. 

3. Have nationwide uniform hand ’sig- 
nals—not the hit-and-miss signs that now 
exist. 

4. Have sane and adequate speed 
laws with signs in all cities and towns as 
well as on highways all prominently dis- 
played. 

5. All drivers should be checked an- 
nually as to their faculties—sight, hear- 
ing, etc.; stop the “‘fixing’’ of complaints; 
and make drunken driving punishable by 
withdrawing drivers’ licenses for periods 
that mean something. 

E. H. Broadwell, Longmeadow, Mass. 


Get Together: They say we must 
have two major political parties. Well 
which party favors our traditional form of 
government as against government by for- 
eign-influenced leaders (or drivers) of la- 
bor? If it’s both of them and they really 
want to save our country from ruin, the 
leaders should call a joint convention, get 
a copy of the old McGuffey’s Reader, and 
give honest consideration to the story of 
the seven sticks. 

It must tickle America’s enemies tO 
see its professed defenders opposing each 
other. 





S. A. McBride, Gleason, Tenn. 


Hungry India: As a long-time resi- 
dent of India I deeply deplore such mis- 
informing news as the statement in your 
recent “Health” article called “Too Many 
Mouths.” If “UN men are frankly baffled” 
by anything so stupid there is little hope 
for UN. Indians are not “inhumanly fer- 
tile.” They have very small families. Their 
fecundity is low compared with that of, 
say, the Germans. Whether added food 
will increase the [Indian] birthrate is 
doubtful, since war, depression, hard time, 
etc., usually seem to increase births in any 
land. If food to the starving will increase 
births in India it will do the same in Ger- 
many (or any other country). If food is 
denied certainly babes and children will 
die. 

Mrs. James A. Rupe, /ngomar, Mont. 

[In the article referred to, Robert Cook, 
managing editor of The Journal of Heredity, 
was quoted as saying: “Although 5 million 


people starved to death in India during fam- 
ines from 1943 to 1945, 15 million were born. 
To ship India emergency food now would 
only cause her ‘inhuman fertility’ to spurt. 
Next year there would be an extra million 
children—still starving.”—Ed.] 


Church and State: In PATHFINDER 
I note that a preacher says: “It’s time 
for the Church to enter politics.” I think 
it’s time for the Church to get out of poli- 
tics. And it is time for the Church to start 
paying taxes. 

Edward Keim, Wickenburg, Ariz. 

[Mr. Keim refers to a statement 
made by an ex-minister at the recent Po- 
litical Action School in Washington. The 
speaker added: “Spiritual therapy is only 
dimensional at its best. It’s politics that’s 
real and practical.” —Ed. ] 


Envoy to China: In a recent issue 
you state that Dr. J. Leighton Stuart, a 
70-year-old missionary, is the U.S, am- 





Press Association 
Ambassador Stuart . . . he knows the Chinese. 


bassador to China. It would be interesting 
to know—of what religious body? 
A. W. Lee, Norwich, Kan. 
{[Dr. Stuart is a Presbyterian minister. 
He was born in China of U.S. missionary 
parents. Yengching University, where he 
taught, is interdenominational.—Ed.] 


Hold That Line: It is up to the pub- 
lic to hold prices down. Don’t buy any- 
thing that is high-priced. If the public is 
willing to pay high prices, it should not 
cry for its own stupidity. It has been 
getting hooked anyway. Government con- 
trol over any business does away with free 
enterprise and creates dictatorship such 
as we have through Government bureaus. 

George Caha, Dundalk, Md. 


Operation Criss-Cross: This country 
seems to be getting its lines crossed. We 
read long discussions on the atomic bomb 
that can kill thousands; and in the same 
columns they are discussing plans for 


Pathfinder is Published Every Other Wednesday 
by Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Entered as Second Class 
Matter May 31,1946, at the Post Office at Chi- 


cago, Ill., under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscrip- 
tion price $1.00 per year in U. S. and possessions. 
Single copy 10¢. Volume 53, Number 28. 
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world peace. Some may say the Ten Com- 
mandments are out of date but they are 
worth trying for a change. 

Ellsworth Welch, Ashland, Ohio 


Oklahoma, Too!: In your recent ar- 
ticle and picture on wheat harvesting in 
Texas and Kansas you left out Oklahoma. 
As you probably know, wheat harvest 
starts each season in Texas and moves 
into Oklahoma, then on into Kansas and 
other states. The June 20 Government es- 
timate on the Oklahoma wheat crop for 
1946 shows 87,188,000 bushels. 

‘oes Underwood, Ardmore, Okla. 


In. your wheat threshing picture, 
shouldn’t there be more activity at the 
front end of the separator to make the 
straw come out of the blower the way it 
does? 

Hei Saathoff, Herkimer, Kan. 

{To Mr. Underwood, our apologies, and 
congratulations on a fine crop. To Mr. 
Saathoff we explain that the “front end” 
crew were just out of range of the camera— 
but they were there, pitching grain into the 
separator.—Ed. ] 


Blasts Bilbo: According to press re- 
ports, Sen. Bilbo urged his supporters to 
warn Negroes not to-appear at the polls. 
Yet when he took office he took a solemn 
oath to support the U.S. Constitution, the 
15th Amendment of which guarantees the 
Negroes the right to vote. What does it 
mean when a member of Congress dares 
to publicly violate his oath of office? 

Bilbo says he stands for white su- 
premacy. Hitler stood for Aryan suprem- 
acy. Any cause that seeks support by 
threats or mobs stands in bad company 
ind should be resented. 

I. A. Crane, Cleburne, Tex. 


Farm Strike: You printed a photo of 
farmers pledging to withhold their produce 
from market. In the front row are two 
kindly-faced gentlemen who seem a little 
ashamed of what is going on. . . neither 
has a hand up. I would like to congratulate 
these two men on their stand. Looking at 
the greedy anticipation on the faces of 
those who have their hands flung skyward, 
the contrast.is so great that I think these 
two men should have a little kindly en- 
couragement from one who does not be- 
lieve in such strikes. 

F. G. Davis, Springfield, Ohio 


Inflation: Inflation is already here— 
OPA did not prevent it. But perhaps the 
ld supply-and-demand formula can event- 
ually get us back to normal provided we 
consumers boycott commodities having in- 
flationary prices. We should revise the 
Poor Richard saying: “Don’t buy what 


you don’t want because it is cheap.”” Make 


it read: “Don’t buy unless the price is 
within reason.” 


Ed. Swigert. Oakland, Cal. 


© Brief letters and photos from read- 
ers on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address: PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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AFE driving, traffic experts agree, is fundamen- 


eUUh ame te Me healattelcite) amsitiele mt, er tvaall meeltiucceltl 
| nitatle emer taatatielc begins with a conscientious 
concern for equipment, including tires, In use on 


the car. 


Throughout almost forty years of motoring, thou- 
sands of car owners have expressed preference for 
the tires made by the folks at LEE of Conshohocken. 
They know that sound LEE DeLuxe tires are men- 
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LEE DeLuxe tire users are among 
LEE 


the safest drivers on the road. Double -leyfe 
RAYON Cord 


Replace with | F F of Constolakn TIRES 
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CONSHOHOCKEN f Weg Be xy * 


Republic Rubber Division... Industrial Rubber Products Youngstown, Ohio 

























Look at your live stock investment this way | 


You can’t lock up your dairy — turned to Hartford Mortality Live 
cows in a vault. And yet...if Stock Insurance. It protects them 
anything should happen to them against loss from death of cattle 
you'd stand to lose plenty! caused directly by disease, acciden- 

That’s whyso many farmershave _ talinjury,fire, lighting, windstorm. 






Journey's end Are you “loss-proof?” 


Let this familiar scene remind you: Over- 
age cars mean increased accident hazards. 
Drive your car safely. And be ready for 
what might happen... protect yourself with 
Hartford's broad coverage Automobile 
Insurance, 


Burglars are on the prow! in rising 
numbers. A good time for mer- 
chants to get the broad single- 
policy protection of Hartford 
Storekeepers’ Burglary and Rob- 
bery Insurance. It covers holdup, 
burglary of safes, stocks of goods 
and damage done by intruders. 


Wherever you go...he’s already there 


It's comforting to know that your good 
friend—the Hartford Agent—is always near 
at hand, ready to serve you, no matter where 
you travel in the U. S. A. or Canada, in Alaska, 
Hawaii or Puerto Rico. That's another advan- 
tage of doing business with companies that 
operate as widely as the Hartfords do. 





‘Invitation to attorneys... 





Do you want speedy action 
for your clients’ Fiduciary 


and Court Bond require- 
ments? You can make ar- 
rangements which will as- 
sure ae handling of 


such bonds through ycur 


local Hartford representative. Hartford Fire Insurance Company « Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 





Writing practically ail forms of insurance except personal life insurance * * Hartford 15, Conn. 
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The Cover. On Sept. 2 gates will 
open on the rs1st Steuben County Fair 
in Bath, N.Y. Col. Charles Williamson, 
colonial agent for an English land com- 
pany, didn’t know he was founding 
what would be the oldest U.S. county 
fair when he cleared a racetrack and 
promoted the Bath Fair and Racing 
Meet. The colonel hoped to lure South- 
ern planters fo an industrial “‘metrop- 
olis” he planned to build in the wilder- 
ness, 

Since then nothing—not even wars 
—ever quashed Steuben’s annual festiv- 
ities. This year, the nation’s approxi- 
mately 1,600 fairs are due for a boom, 
now that grounds and buildings are 
dropping from Government lease. Bath 
expects more than the usual 60,000 will 
pack its jangling midway, crowd the 
trotting track rails, and jam agricul- 
tural exposition halls for $12,000 worth 
of prizes. 


* * * 


Quiz. Will Alaska soon become the 
49th state? 

(See Journey to the North, p. 15.) 

Why was it decided to give ex-G.Ls 
their terminal pay in bonds? 

(See Justice for G.1.s, p. 18.) 

How soon can you take your pick of 
new tires for your car? 

(See Rubber Surplus in Sight, p. 
18.) 

What did U.S. Congressional members 
accomplish during their 79th ses- 
sion? 

«(See Congress Scoresheet, p. 12.) 

What reminder did Hitler leave in 
Sweden? 

(See Hitler’s Monument, p. 24.) 

What was behind the Tennessee ballot 
box gun battle? 

(See Battle of Athens, p. 13.) 

How long can a man stand immersion 
in cold water? 

(See Cold Water, p. 45.) 

Which is the best way to wash a wall— 
up or down? 

(See Housewives, Heed, p. 34.) 

Who calls railroad sleeping-cars “roll- 
ing tenements”’? 

(See Ranger Young Rides Again, 
Pp. 49-) 

Were the winters worse when grandpa 
was a boy? 

(See Fair and Warmer, p. 32.) 
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From a distance, they look alike. But finger them a little. Use your 
eyes a bit. You soon see the difference . . . and it’s in favor of the shirt 
made of pre-shrunk material ... with honest stitching ... sound 
buttons... ample cut. It’s on this shirt that you'll find the name of the 
maker. And it’s on this shirt that you'll be able to depend for ‘“‘value 
received” —not just this once—but every time. 

The branded article—whether it’s a shirt or a sewing machine— 
warrants your confidence because the manufacturer is willing to back 
it up... to promise and give satisfaction. He believes in his product, 
wants you to know its quality, and hopes to keep you as a steady 
customer. It’s only on this basis that maker, dealer and user profit. 
Put your faith in established brands—in reputable names... always 
the most reliable guide to sound purchasing. 


A message to Pathfinder readers in behalf of 
building better business along Main Street. 
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NEW PRICE CONTROL BOARD plans decent burial for OPA with members loosening up 
controls as much as possible, as fast as possible. 


BOOM AND BUST TALK is general, but Business, Government and Labor officials 
think it's exaggerated. Prices are rising fast, but they look fora 
pause, then some decline and readjustment in late 1947, early 1948. 

TRUMAN'S ADVISORS plan further sharp cuts in Government spending, but what— 
ever's done won't balance the 1947 budget. 

FARM ECONOMISTS say the agricultural outlook is better than at anytime in 
history with 1946's farm cash income to total $23 billion. It'll be 
somewhat less for 1947, but not much. 

ROUTINE USE OF AIRMAIL by the nation generally is expected by Postal officials 
when air mail postage rates are reduced to 5¢ Oct. l. 


INDUSTRY WILL BE KEPT ALERT for future war production. Government's idea is 
experimental war contracts to manufacturers, trial runs, other schemes 
designed as practicing for war production, all to check what plants 


could do in time of war. Next time U.S. will be ready. 
SELECTIVE SERVICE will ask next Congress for laws requiring all males from 18 
to 45 to register, report change of address, etc., same as in wartime. 
Idea is to have finger on manpower the minute war threatens. 





even to Collet. Insiders say his appointment as aide to OWMR Boss 
John Steelman means Administration is readying a new fight on infla- 
tion with Collet one of the top planners of strategy. 
when it's assured no other nation will claim them as reparations. For 
same reason, proposed $100 million U.S. loan to Italy has been 
temporarily shelved. 
reconvenes. Talk is many Senators now favor first House version of 
bill which called for payment in cash. 

CIO—PAC INFLUENCE IN PRIMARIES has been negligible with result White House-—CI0O 
alliance is chilling. Truman advisors also feel CIO support of Ad- 
ministration's legislative program was more damaging than helpful. 


POLITICALLY HOT NEW DEALERS like Secretary Wallace, Senators Pepper and Murray 
have been told by Senate Leader Barkley to "take it easy," go under- 
ground until after the November elections. Party leaders feel their 
"leftish tag" not only played into hands of Republicans but aggravated 
the Democratic split. 

OPA ESTIMATES RAILROAD RATES will be hiked about 10%, which is in addition to 
the 6% already granted. If they are, steel companies will ask for 
another boost to offset increased freight costs, will probably get it. 


MIDWEST CONGRESSMEN are steamed up over CPA set-asides of tractors for UNRRA 
shipment to Europe. Rep. Johnson of Illinois charges that 14,500 new 
tractors badly needed by U.S. farmers have been shipped to countries 
dominated by Russia. 

RETURN OF COAL MINES to owners still being blocked by UMW Chief John L. Lewis. 
Lewis refuses to sign same contract with operators he signed with the 
Government. His motto is "No contract, no work." Reason is he's got 
new demands up his sleeve. 

RISING COSTS have also hit operation of labor unions. Labor leaders, among 
other reasons, have quit beating the drum for strikes because it takes 
too much money to maintain soup kitchens for striking members. , 

U.S. OIL EXPORTS to Russia during first five months of this year totaled about 
600,000 barrels. Quantity sent Siberian ports since April is said to 
have increased sharply. Officials, remembering scrap iron sent Japan 
in 1940, are watching closely. 
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The Nation 


Fall Campaigns 


Come November, both Democrats and 
Republicans look for hottest battle 
since Roosevelt came to power 


For the first time in 14 years it looks 
is if the Republicans have a chance to win 
control of the House. The hottest battle 
of ballots in a generation is shaping up. 
Straws in the wind now, with election time 
still two months away, seem to point to a 
Republican victory. 

For one thing, Republicans could 
count on the normal mid-term vote shift 
iway from the party in power. In 1938, 
that shift gave the Republicans a gain of 
So seats in the House; in 1942, they picked 
up 47 seats, just missed control. 

This year the Republicans will shoot 
the works to try to win 46 seats in 17 
states which the Democrats won by mar- 
gins of 6% or less in 1944. Thirty of those 
36 districts went Democratic by 3% or 
less. They were scattered: California, 3; 
Connecticut, 3; Delaware, 1; Illinois, 
Indiana, 1; Kentucky, 1; Maryland, 
Michigan, 1; Minnesota, 2; Missouri, 2; 
New York, 2; Ohio, 3; Pennsylvania, 2; 
Washington, 1; West Virginia, 2; Wiscon- 
sin, I. 

Prospects. Victory in 26 of these dis- 
tricts would give the Republicans 217 
seats and control of the House. That’s as- 
suming that none of the 191 G.O.P. seats 
in the 79th Congress is lost to the opposi- 
tion. (When the 79th adjourned, the House 
included 239 Democrats, 192 Republicans, 
one American Labor, one Progressive and 
two vacancies—in Virginia and New Mex- 
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BACK HOME. He won an election, not a war. 
(SEE: The Purge That Worked) 
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ico, both seats last held by Democrats.) 

In their bid to keep House control, 
Democrats will be gunning for Republican 
scalps in 57 districts where the 1944 mar- 
gin of G.O.P. victory was 6% or under. 
The Democrats have put 186 seats on their 
“sure thing” list, count 15 move as rea- 
sonably certain and would have to win only 
17 others to keep House control. 

Home Problems. But political ob- 
servers regard that as a large order. For 
one thing domestic issues get top billing 
this year instead of programs to beat the 
Axis which were major planks of both 
platforms in 1944. As the responsible 
party in power, the Democrats must take 
most of the blame for shortages of goods, 
lack of veterans’ housing, rising prices, 
high taxes. The Oklahoma primary offered 
a hard lesson to all candidates. Three 
House Democrats, counted as certain to 
win renomination, were rejected report- 
edly because they voted against retention 
of price control. 

In primaries in 40 states, home folks 
have voted “no” on 12 of 105 Democrats 
who sought renomination. Only two of 
114 Republicans got “thumbs down.” This 
would indicate that Democrats are more 
dissatisfied with the record of their Con- 
gressmen than Republicans are of theirs. 


Truman and Congress 


When the 79th Congress adjourned, 
the happiest man in Washington was Harry 
S. Truman. With Capitol Hill’s “trouble 
makers” home mending political fences, 
the President could look forward for the 
first time_in a year to days free of party 
brawling on his doorstep. There would be 
no more of that until next January, when 
the 80th Congress comes to town. 

The 79th Congress was a war baby, 
born Jan. 3, 1945. As President, Harry 
Truman’s first association with it was a 
love feast. But when the war ended, so 
did the honeymoon. 

All at Once. Domestic problems re- 
placed war problems. With Congress plan- 
ning the peace, the going got tougher day 
by day. Soon it looked as if the law-mak- 
ers intended to modify or reject every pro- 
posal the White House had to make. “As 
the breach widened, Congress and the 
President were coming to grips on one 
issue after another. 

Southern Democrats and Northern 
Republicans united in coalition to oppose 
much of the President’s social reform leg- 
islation and succeeded in killing 15 of the 
President’s 32 requests for major laws. 

Truman, however, fought back. He 
made a dramatic appeal to the people to 
put pressure on Congress, He resorted to 
the veto, exercising it three times on major 
bills (the Case anti-strike, first OPA ex- 
tension and tide-lands oil bills) and many 
times, in the manner of Grover Cleve- 
land, on small private claims measures. 

Rough House. By Herculean efforts 
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NEW TACK. Maybe strikes weren't the answer. 
(SEE: More Wages, Less Money) 


he managed to get 10 of his 32 “must” 
proposals passed and seven approved in 
part. Congress missed overriding the three 
major vetoes by the smallest of margins. 

To many, the result of the battle 
seemed a further weakening of the old 
New Deal of FDR days and a deep Dem- 
ocratic rift that led New York Times cor- 
respondent Arthur Krock to predict that 
“the chances of the opposition to carry 
Congress and the Presidency. are en- 
hanced.” 

To this, the Gallup Poll said 51% of 
all voters would favor Republican candi- 
dates today as against 46% two years ago. 


The Purge That Worked 


Roger Slaughter, the Representative 
from Missouri who voted “nay” on many 
of President Truman’s proposals, is now 
on the outside, looking in. 

Truman stepped into the Democratic 
primary in Missouri’s Fifth District, said 
if Slaughter’s right, I’m wrong. The still- 
potent Pendergast machine and the CIO- 
PAC stepped in too, backed Enos A. 
Axtell. 

Axtell won, 19,878 to 17.577. (A 
third candidate, Jerome Walsh, polled 
5.425 votes.) Democratic National Chair- 
man Hannegan hailed the Axtell victory as 
a pat on the back for Truman. 

But Republicans didn’t see it that 
way, called it a negative victory, count 
on winning the Fifth District this fall. 
They reasoned Axtell would have to do 
much better in November than he did in 
August when only about half of the regis- 
tered vote turned out. The G.O.P. pointed 
out that Axtell’s two opponents polled 
more votes than he did; emphasized that 
he carried only four of the district’s nine 
wards and one township. 

Other Primaries. In Tennessee 
where rioting and bloodshed marked local 
contests in McMinn county (see Battle of 
Athens, p. 13), the “Boss” Crump ticket 
headed by Sen. McKellar won easily over 
PAC opposition. 

In Virginia, Sen. Harry F. Byrd, who 
said he was No. 1 on the PAC purge list, 
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had opposition for the first time, but won 
handily together with Rep. Smith of Ar- 
lington county, marked down for defeat 
by bureaucratic “pinks” living in that 
suburban Washington area. 

In Kansas, Rep. Frank Carlson (R), 
and Harry Woodring, former governor and 
onetime secretary of war in the Franklin 
Roosevelt cabinet, later bitterly anti-New 
Deal, won gubernatorial nominations. 

In New Hampshire, Gov. Charles M. 
Dale (R) apparently won renomination 
by a close margin. His November oppon- 
ent: F, Clyde Keefe, Dover mayor. 

In Alabama, Rep. John Sparkman 
won in the runoff for the Senate seat 
vacated by the death of Sen. Bankhead. 


More Wages, Less Money 


For once labor’s most potent weapon, 
the strike, has failed. No longer do higher 
wages mean higher purchasing power. 
Ruthlessly, the law of diminishing returns 
has begun to operate. Even labor’s lead- 
ers see that the long ride on the gravy 
train is coming to an end. 

CIO’s weekly publication Economic 
Outlook admits as much. “At the present 
stage of events,” it says, “we can accom- 
plish more by price action than by wage 
action to maintain the purchasing power 
of our wage income...” 

AFL’s William Green blames infla- 
tion on CIO’s January steel strike. 

Said Green: “Due to intervention by 
President Truman, the steel workers got 
an 184¢ an hour raise instead of 15¢. The 
steel companies would have given 15¢ 
without raising prices, but when the Ad- 
ministration added 3}¢, the manufactur- 
ers asked for and got a $5 per ton rise in 
the price of steel.” 

That, said Green, set off the inflation 
spiral. To offset the situation, he pro- 
posed that labor and management try to 
work out something to increase the pur- 
chasing value of the dollar. Increased pro- 
duction, he said-may be the answer. 

CIO, Too. Jumping on the same 
bandwagon, Walter P. Reuther, head of 
the CIO’s United Automobile Workers, 
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WE ASKED 15¢. CIO set off inflation. (SEE: 
More Wages, Less Money) 
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50 YEARS LATE. It May Mean Peace. (SEE: 
U.S. Accepts World Court) 


wrote heads of all big automobile com- 
panies suggesting a labor-management con- 
ference to “tackle and lick the problem of 
getting the industry into maximum pro- 
duction.” 

There was no doubt that Reuther had 
cause for worry. Since VJ-Day, the auto 
industry had been able to turn out only 

-75 million cars, trucks and buses as com- 
pared to 5 million scheduled at the begin- 
ning of the year, and despite improvement 
it was still operating at less than 50% of 
1941 volume. 

But the industry’s “big three’”—Ford, 
General Motors and Chrysler—refused 
Reuther’s invitation. Ford drily suggested 
“that the UAW-CIO do something about 
current strikes in 16 plants supplying our 
company. ... At this moment any or all 
of these strikes threaten to close us down 
at Ford.” 

Strikes. The other two agree. Chrys- 
ler added: “Our records show that we have 
suffered from 142 strikes in plants of our 
outside suppliers, 17 of which are still go- 
ing on. Since VJ-Day we have also had 
39 strikes in our own plants involving 290,- 
078 hours lost.” Later Chrysler and other 
companies offered to hold private confer- 
ences with the UAW. 

Only manufacturers at Reuther’s 
meeting were Studebaker, Willys-Over- 
land and the new Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 

Reuther asked a Senate investigation 
of “monopoly controls” by the Big Three. 
Manufacturers, he implied, were deliber- 
ately holding back in order to collect tax 
refunds “earned by not producing cars” 
in 1946. .To this charge the industry 
pointed to a net loss of $50 million by 
manufacturers in the first quarter of 1946 
even after tax credits had been allowed. 


U. S. Accepts World Court 


Fifty years was a long time to wait, 
but legislative approval of a principle 
deeply rooted in American character fi- 
nally came when the Senate voted 60 to 2 
to accept compulsory jurisdiction by the 
World Court. 


Every Administration since McKinley 
had approved the principle and every 
President since Wilson had specifically 
asked the Senate to accept it. 

When acceptance finally came, the ac- 
complishment undoubtedly gave old John 
Hay’s body a stir. As McKinley’s Secre- 
tary of State, Hay had instructed his dele- 
gation to the first peace conference at The 
Hague (in 1899) to ask for a World Court. 

Keep Out. The Senate’s only reser- 
vation this time was that the Court 
shouldn’t have jurisdiction over U.S. do- 
mestic disputes. 

Thus did the U.S. become the first 
major power to accept the court’s right 
to hear and decide wide-world questions. 
Mainly, they are: “interpretation of a 
treaty; any question of international law; 
the existence of any fact which, if estab- 
lished, would constitute a breach of an in- 
ternational obligation, and the reparation 
to be made for such a breach.” 

If all nations signed and accept 
World Court decisions, it also means a 
sane way to permanent peace, 


Chiselers’ Windfall 

$35-a-week mechanic had his pay 
cut to $23 when he applied for on-the-job 
training under the G.I. Bill of Rights, 

But a $700-a-month store official, 
son of the firm’s president, applied for on- 
the-job training allowance while preparing 
to take over his father’s job. 

The proprietor of a hamburg stand 
asked for a four-year allowance (the limit 
under the law) so two sons could learn to 
run the business. This request was vetoed 
when experts decreed a fellow could learn 
to fry hamburgers in a few days. 

The Jackson, Miss., professional base- 
ball club asked allowances for 10 ex-G.I. 
players, who work five months a year, thus 
might still be receiving subsistence checks 
10 years hence as big leaguers. 

Old Rules. The Veterans Adminis- 
tration turned the spotlight on these and 
other abuses of the Bill of Rights on-the- 
job training provision. It provides that 
veterans, in addition to regular pay, are 
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SOMETHING'S WRONG. A national scandal 
was coming. (SEE Chiselers’ Windfall!) 
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CROSS COUNTRY. Route of the two war-built pipelines. (SEE: For Sale: Two “Inches'') 


eligible for a monthly subsistence allow- 
ance up to $65 for single men ($go if mar- 
ried) while receiving on-the-job training. 

Chiseling under this section became 
so great that Gen. Omar N. Bradley, the 
“G.I.s General” heading the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, told the nation that “irregu- 
larities and sharp practices” threatened a 
national scandal. Aside from dishonesty, 
he blamed loose controls, divided responsi- 
bility between Federal and state authori- 
ties, and widely varying bureaucratic opin- 
ions in different states (it took three years 
to learn to be a stock clerk in one state, 
three months in another). 

New Rules. Bradley’s report brought 
action. Congress okayed new training 
standards to be applied to each state. Also, 
ceilings of $200 per month for married 
and $175 for single veterans on total em- 
ployment pay plus subsistence. 

VA officials, who reported 375,000 
veterans in the on-the-job program, pre- 
dicted the new reforms would result in 
reduced income for more than 200,000 in 
the overall number of the veterans en- 
rolled. 

Meanwhile, the Justice Department 
started an investigation. 


For Sale: Two “Inches” 


In the dark days of the Battle of the 
Atlantic, 1942-43, U-boat wolfpacks 
roamed the American seaboard, knocking 
off coastal tankers like clay pigeons. 

To keep eastern war industries and 
transportation from withering on the vine 
for lack of oil, the U.S. called in its en- 
gineering and construction genius. In a 
few months, two great ribbons of steel 
tubing, 24 and 20 inches in diameter, were 
laid across nearly 1,500 miles of 11 states 
from Texas to the New York-Philadelphia 
refinery area where the lifeblood of war 
economy was needed most. 

Cost. Built at a cost of $145 million, 
“Big Inch” and “Little Big Inch” helped 
lick the submarine problem and released 
precious tankers for other service. 

No longer needed by the Government, 


the “inches” have been declared surplus, 


i ~ 


assigned to the War Assets Administration 
for disposal. 

Some smaller oil concerns, but none 
of the big companies, have shown an\in- 
terest in buying them. Two of the biggest 
bids came from interests which propose to 
use the lines for transportation of natural 
gas, a project viewed with misgivings by 


the railroads and eastern coal producers. 

The railroads see it threatening their 
coal and tankcar loadings. They regard 
transporting natural gas to the normally 
fuel-rich east as “carrying coals to New- 
castle.” 

One of the natural gas groups, headed 
by E. Holley Poe, New York, offered to 
rent the lines for 40 years at $6.5 million 
a year. Or he would buy them outright for 
$80 million with potential additional pay- 
ments up to $20 million depending on the 
volume of gas carried. Another offer of $85 
million cash came from the Big Inch Natu- 
ral Gas Transmission Co., of which former 
Sen, Robert J. Bulkley is president. 

War Assets Administration favors 
keeping the lines for oil delivery service. 
It hopes to complete analysis of the offers 
this month, 


Who's Next? 


The probing Mead Committee wound 
up its investigation of the Garssons and 
their $78 million munitions empire. Con- 
gressman May was still said to be laid up 
in Prestonsburg, Ky., with a convenient 
“heart attack” brought on by Committee 
demands that he explain his relationship 
with the Garssons. Unless he decides to 
testify, the Garsson probe will be carried 
on henceforth by the FBI, the Justice De- 


Congress Scoresheet 


Laws Passed 
Labor. The Hobbs Anti-Racket- 


eering Law (prohibits unions from vio- 
lence, interfering with interstate com- 
merce). The Anti-Petrillo bill (outlaws 
union restrictions on use of recordings 
by radio stations). Return of US. Em- 
ployment Service to the states. 

Veterans & Armed Forces. Selec- 
tive Service, extending the 19-year-old 
draft through March 1947. Veterans’ 
Housing, including a $400 million sub- 
sidy. Postwar Navy, setting its person- 
nel at 500,000 men. Assorted G.I. bene- 
fits, including increased payments un- 
der the old G.I. Bill, $2.41 billion ter- 
minal leave pay, and free automobiles 
for amputees. 

Money & Finance. The $33 bil- 
lion British loan. Appropriations of $36 
billion to run the Government in 1947. 
Reduction of the debt limit from $300 
to $275 billion. 

Government Controls. OPA, ex- 
tending it with limitations for one year. 
Extension of power to allocate and ra- 
tion scarce goods for nine months. Sur- 
plus property, placing it under one-man 
control. 

Social and Public Works. Civil- 
ian control of atomic research. Social 
Security, extending it to cover maritime 
workers. Full Employment, setting up 
an economic council to work toward it. 
Wage boosts for Federal workers, aver- 
aging $400 a year. Federal aid for air- 
ports—$s500 million. Hospital construc- 


tion—$375 million. Flood control, riv- 
ers and harbors—$1 billion. Research 
program to promote increased produc- 
tion, uses and markets for agricultural 
commodities. 

Government. Congressional 
streamlining act, to increase Congress’ 
own efficiency, also its pay. Ship dis- 
posal, to take Government out of the 
shipping business. 


Requested But Not Passed 


Labor. Fact-finding boards for la- 
bor disputes. Emergency power to draft 
strikers. Creation of a joint Congres- 
sional committee to study long-range 
labor policy. Establishment of a per- 
manent FEPC (Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission). Increase in mini- 
mum wages. Increased unemployment 
insurance. 

Veterans & National Defense. 
Universal military services. Army-Navy 
merger. Military aid to China. 

Social & Government. Federal 
health insurance and medical care. 
Long-range housing program. Designat- 
ing the Speaker of the House as next in 
line to the Presidency after the Vice- 
President ‘(instead of the Secretary of 
State).. Repeal of the Johnson Act 
prohibiting private loans to foreign na- 
tions in default on existing loans. Au- 
thorization of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Seaway. 


Passed But Vetoed 
Case Labor bill. Tidelands Oil bill. 
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THE PEOPLE'S AFFAIRS 


Veteran appropriations for year ending 
July 1, 1947: 


Job training, unem- 













ployment . .$3,991,387,000 
Administration costs .... 3,224,136,915 
Terminal leave ......... 2,431,708,000 


288,442,500 
253,727,000 
76,057,000 


Hospital cash fund 
Housing ...... 
Education under G.I. Bill. 


Cars for amputees 30,000,000 

G.I. Loans 25,000,000 

Tetel ...;:.: .....10,320,458,415 
What the Government 

owes .. . .$267,145,914,684 





partment and the Internal Revenue Bur- 
eau. If facts warrant, they can seek grand 
jury action. Meanwhile the Mead com- 
mittee reached out. to pluck plumper, 
juicier and perhaps more malodorous 
melons. Sen. Mead announced he would 


appoint subcommittees to _ investigate 
these three aspects of the war: 

(1) One group of Senators will visit 
Rome and Paris to dig into disposal of bil- 
lions of dollars worth of U.S. surplus war 
property in Europe. 

(2) Another subcommittee will head 
West to delve into long-rumored scandals 
about the vaunted but never-finished 
Inter-American Highway. 

3) A third Senatorial mission will go 
to Hawaii for an on-the-spot query into 
pre- (and post )-Pearl Harbor activities of 
Col. Theodore Wyman, Army engineer 
there when radar and other defenses 
should have been built but weren’t. 


The Draft Again 


A cherished tradition of U.S. democ- 
racy has been a small standing army, 
made up entirely of volunteers. Only for 
war have U.S. soldiers been drafted. 

When war ended a year ago Congress 
and the people wanted to get back to that 
tradition, but the nation realized it 
couldn’t be done overnight. Too many sol- 
diers were needed in too many places to 
hope that the volunteer system would sup- 
ply the huge number required, and Con- 
gress was forced to extend the draft. 

The extension ran for nine months, 
but to give the volunteer system one more 
chance, inductions were halted until Sept. 
1. More incentives were voted for volun- 
teers, including higher pay (to an Army 
already the highest paid in the world), and 
increased benefits under the G.I. bill of 
rights and national service insurance. 

It Pays Well. Altogether, the in- 
creased benefits make military service a 
paying proposition. The average $75-a- 
month buck private has more take-home 
money at the end of the month than the 
average $2.300-a-year industrial worker. 

But all this, it appears, has failed to 
“smoke ’em out.” Enlistments have bro- 
ken all records, totaling nearly 900,000, 
but officials say a draft call of 25,000 will 
be necessary in September, if the July 1, 
1947 goal of one million is to be reached. 
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SHAMBLES. Curious crowds inspect damage after hours of gunplay in Tennessee election. 


Battle of Athens 


URING the war, Southerners who 
had never left the South traveled 
over the U.S. and to many parts of the 
world. Many kept their tight Dixieland 
viewpoints. Others took back new ideas. 
At the same time, Southerners who 
stayed home met new experiences. War 
industries brought a taste of industrial- 
ization and higher wages. Labor’s post- 
war drive to organize Southern work- 
ers brought other changes, 

Take McMinn County, Tenn. Not 
since 1936, when Burch Biggs’ political 
machine reached out from Polk county 
and took over, has there been much 
sanctity to the McMinn ballot box. 

In 1942, a Biggs satellite named 
Paul Cantrell was running for Justice 
of the Peace in McMinn. His brother, 
Jim Cantrell, was “election officer.” 
Stooges took the ballot boxes to the 
Cantrell Bank (owned by the brothers) 
and locked out the opposition. 

This year Mc Minn’s election would 
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BATTLE. Ex-G.l.s take pot shots at jail. 





have been about the same except for 
one thing: Several hundred World War 
II veterans had nominated a bi-parti- 
san (but Republican-backed) ticket of 
their own. Pre-election talk indicated 
that they could win. The ex-G.I.s were 
not reassured when incumbent Sheriff 
Pat Mansfield, a Biggs man, began to 
swear in and arm “deputies” in large 
numbers. The Biggs candidate for 
sheriff was the same Paul Cantrell. 

Victory. The outbreak came when 
a deputy sheriff expelled two G.I.s from 
a polling place at gunpoint. The sheriff's 
men began to round up the ballot boxes 
and take them to the county jail at 
Athens. G.I.s and friends—about 1,000 
strong—stormed the jail, shot out win- 
dows, tossed dynamite bombs, finally 
forced the deputies out with their hands 
up. Twenty-three men were injured. 
Further outbreaks occurred the next 
week. The ballots finally showed the 
G.I. ticket had won 2 to 1. 
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WINNER, Election conceded after battle. 
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LOSERS. Biggs machine deputies, whose seizure of ballot boxes got them in a gun battle. 
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Temple, New Orleans Times Picayune 
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TOURIST. Secretary Krug looks over Alaska. 
(SEE: Journey to the North) 


Journey to the North 


Thousands of veterans have migrated 
to Alaska since the war. 

Some have taken families, others 
have gone with buddies, some gone alone. 
Many had dreams of finding overnight 
wealth in the nation’s last frontier. They 
were prepared to homestead on Govern- 
ment acres, open small businesses, settle 
down to a new life in a new land. Hun- 
dreds, unable to find housing accommo- 
dations, have returned home disillusioned. 

Just to see for himself what Alaska 
has to offer, Interior Secretary Krug was 
off recently on a to-day inspection trip. 
He wanted to see the vast territory his 
agency controls. Krug planned to discuss 
with Alaskan leaders problems most ur- 
gent to territorial residents. 

Foremost was the development of a 
reliable public information program about 
Alaska to encourage serious-minded set- 
tlers and new business, to discourage get- 
rich-quick visionaries. Krug is for devel- 
opment of more Alaskan-self government, 
with home control over the fishing indus- 
try. He wants to push road construction, 
buck up the tourist industry, expand agri- 


culture. And Krug has a public works 
program for more _ hospitals, sewers, 
schools. 


Seeking Oil. Alaskans, who number 
some 57,000 whites and 33,000 Eskimos, 
Indians and Aleuts, are proud of their 
salmon fishing industry, largest in the 
world. They expect gold mining to come 
back following wartime suppression. But 
they are eager for new developments such 
as the Navy’s oil drilling project in the 
Point Barrow region. If successful, this 
will open huge petroleum fields, provide 
the territory with fuel for export and for 
trans-polar aviation. They think, also, that 
Alaska’s lumber and mineral resources 
should be exploited more fully. 

To attract tourists, Alaskans want 
bigger and better hotels, more organized 
tours and cruises from the U.S. To make 
things run more smoothly at home, they 
want better administration from Washing- 
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“Train wheels keep our wheels turning, too!” 


sé 

Were PRODUCERS here—and proud 
of our product. We're proud, too, of 
the part our plant plays in the life of 
our town. 

“We started small but, because folks 
everywhere can buy what we make, 
we've grown a little every year. W ith- 
out the railroads, though, we'd still be 
shoeing horses here. I say that because 
the railroads not only bring in our raw 
materials —they carry away our finished 
product to.markets all over America 

“Is it any wonder I consider the rail- 
roads just about the best kind of part- 
ner aman could have?” 


+ 
The success of almost any enterprise you 
can name— plant, store, farm, or home— 
depends in a very large measure upon 


the nation’s railroads. With their active 
partnership, American enterprise has 
made possible a standard of living un- 
matched in the history of the world. 

And this partnership of the American 
railroads with the American people is 
fundamentally a home-town affair. For 
the railroads themselves are a local, 
home-town business in every community 
they serve. They increase local purchas- 
ing power by employing local people, 
buy supplies locally, own local property 
and pay local taxes on it. 

These taxes aren’t spent for the bene- 
fit of the railroads. They are the same 
kind of taxes you pay — taxes that go to 
help support schools, public health, and 
other local government services, 


socanonor AMERICAN RAILROADS .......:5..0. 


. IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 
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ton and a greater voice in their own affairs. 

Toward this last ‘end, all Alaskans 
will take a major step on Oct. 8 when 
voters hold a referendum on a demand for 
statehood. No one doubted that a victory 
for statehood was in sight. 


Spend Less, Tax Less 


From both sides of the political fence 
now come cries for more economy and 
less spending by the Government. Federal 
costs and taxes are already emerging as 
one of the main issues in the fall election 
campaign. 

G.O.P. leaders in Congress took the 
lead in mapping out plans for cutting Gov- 
ernment costs next year. Republican can- 
didates will call for a healthy slash in 
Federal expenditures, a 20% reduction in 
taxes, a complete overhauling of the Fed- 
eral tax system. 

A report issued by the Republican 
tax study committee says there’s no rea- 
son why taxes in 1947 should not.be cut 
20% except for “the continued New Deal 
program of spending and wasting public 
funds.” 

Rep. Taber, New York, who will head 
the powerful Appropriations Committee if 
Republicans take charge of the House 
next year, put it more bluntly. 

Spendthrifts Beware. Said Taber: 
“A Republican-controlled House will re- 
duce Federal spending below $32 billion 
for the fiscal year following its election, 
will balance the budget and provide a sur- 
plus to be applied on the reduction of the 
national debt.” 

New Treasury Secretary John Snyder, 
who had said on taking office that he 
would try to balance the budget, reported 
he was “still striving” but admitted that 
$5 billion in new appropriations by Con- 
gress before it adjourned “added consider- 
ably” to the problem. 

Next day, President Truman virtually 
admitted it wasn’t going to be done. In a 
letter to heads of all Government agencies, 
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LEARNING TO DRIVE. Congress passes bill to give vets cars. (SEE: Autos for Amputees) 


he called for sharp cuts in spending. “Our 
present fiscal situation is a most serious 
one,” he wrote. “We are faced with a 
continued substantial budget deficit in the 
present fiscal year. Even those Federal 
expenditures which are most necessary 
have the effect of increasing inflationary 
pressures in the total national econ- 
a 

He asked: (1) specific cuts for Army, 
Navy, and Maritime Commission, (2) 
“agencies concerned with public works to 
postpone commitments and actual con- 
struction so far as possible...” and (3) 
that the Federal Government “not com- 
pete with private demand for items in 
short supply.” 


No Cooperation 


In North Hollywood, the San Fer- 
nando Valley Goat Society held its tenth 
annual goat show. High point: For one 
full minute, 400 goat breeders observed 
complete silence in honor of heroic goats 
atom-bombed at Bikini. Only the goats 
failed to cooperate—they b-a-a-ed. 


Autos for Amputees 


By the best count the War Depart- 
ment can make, some 20,000 veterans, mi- 
nus arms or legs or suffering serious spinal 
injuries, will get new cars under the “autos 
for amputees” bill. 

Congress finally took action on the 
long-advocated legislation shortly before 
adjournment. Now it’s up to Veterans Ad- 
ministrator Omar N. Bradley to work out 
details of allocation. Estimates were the 
$30 million appropriation would provide a 
$1,500 automobile for each amputee. Ten 
thousand of these, however, still are in 
Army or Navy hospitals and thus are not 
immediately eligible for cars. = 

How It Works. To get a car, a vet- 
eran must have lost one or both legs or 
their use, must satisfy the VA he can 
drive safely and must be able to obtgin a 


driver’s license in his own state. How and 
when to apply is yet to be worked out. 

None of the appropriation may be 
used for maintenance, repair or replace- 
ment of a Government-given car. Under 
the Magnuson amendment, the amputee 
need not, as required in proposed House 
legislation, use the car only for obtaining 
and keeping a job. 

Next step was up to the automobile 
industry. To it falls the job of turning 
out the specially-equipped autos while 
meeting demands for millions of ordinary 
passenger cars. 


Housing Bogs Down 


Despite last minute appeals from 
President Truman and Wilson Wyatt, na- 
tional housing expediter, Congress failed 
to pass the Wagner-Ellender-Taft housing 
bill, (known as the WET bill). Opposed 
by private building interests, the bill 
sought to stimulate construction of 14 
million new homes a year for the next Io 
years through the use of subsidies, loans 
and a minimum of public building. 

Although the bill was chiefly aimed 
at the long-term housing problem rather 
than the immediate emergency, Wyatt and 
National Housing Agency officials were 
counting on it to speed up their badly lag- 
ging veterans housing program in the sec- 
ond half of 1946. Wyatt's announced goal 
was 100,000 units a month during 1946. 

Back Log. Since January, however, 
only about 175,000 new privately-financed 
homes, including prefabricated dwellings, 
have been completed, and most of these 
had already been started in 1945. Con- 
struction of about 475,000 new dwellings 
of all types (including “converted” build- 
ings) was begun between January and the 
end of June, an average of only 79,000 
dwellings per month—21,000 a month be- 
low schedule. 

But this is not the worst of the story. 
According to builders, homes which once 
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STILL STRIVING. Snyder uncertain about 
budget. (SEE: Spend Less, Tax Less) 
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DARK OUTLOOK. Home Builder Wyatt's plans 
were lagging. (SEE: Housing Bogs Down) 


took three months to build now take from 
five to 12 months—which means that not 
all the “‘starts” will be finished homes by 
year's end. Also, NHA expected ay in- 
crease in the number of applications for 
priorities to build new homes starting in 
June. Instead, they declined from 125,000 
in May to about 45,000 in June. 

What Price. Several reasons account 
for the lag. Chief among them is the un- 
certainty among builders as to what prices 
will do in the next few months. To get 
an NHA priority, contractors must agree 
to build homes to sell for $10,000 or less. 
But during the six or eight months it takes 
to put up a house, anything may happen 
to the price of materials needed to finish 
it. Another factor is the shortage of ma- 
terials. Only in the field of remodelling 
old houses and apartment buildings 
where comparatively little new material is 
required—have applications exceeded ex- 
pectations. 

There is a good possibility that the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill may still be 
passed when Congress reconvenes. With 
bi-partisan backing, it went through the 
Senate easily, but never reached a vote in 
the House. 

Judging by the present outlook, the 
housing demand will not have declined 
much by next January. 





Nose Count 


World War II emphasized the rule 
that wars stimulate, rather than retard, 
population growth, 

The population of the U.S., the Cen- 
sus Bureau estimates, grew nearly as much 
from 1940 to 1946, as it did during the 
entire decade of 1930-1940. 

Total population last Jan. 1, includ- 
ing armed forces overseas, was estimated 
at 140,386,509, an increase of about 8.7 
million, or 6.6%, since April 1, 1940. Dur- 
ing the 1930-1940 decade, the increase was 
8.9 million, or 7.2%. 

Natural increase (excess of births 
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OME owners! Fill in the sign 
above with today’s value of 
your own home. Then check the 
amount of your present insurance 
against that figure. 5 
This is a serious appeal from the 
fire insurance business to act in 
your own interest—to protect the 
greatly increased value of your 
property. 

The value of your home might 
well be from 30% to 50% more 
today than in 1939. Yesterday’s in- 
surance can not cover today’s higher 
property values. 

The increase in value of your 
clothing, jewelry 


furniture, rugs, 


may represent additional thou- 


rete: 


110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORKSN. Y. 
ORGANIZED 1824 





A phone call 
may save 
you the difference 


sands in assets you stand to lose 
if fire destroys your home and be- 
longings. 

Fire losses every day are awaken- 
ing home owners to these tremen- 
dous increases in property values— 
too late! We who live and work in 
the fire insurance business see this 
daily evidence piling up—evidence 
of the tragic and needless losses 
home owners are suffering through 
inadequate insurance protection. 

In this critical nation-wide situa- 
tion —we urge you to get in touch 
with your local UNITED STATES 
FIRE Agent. A telephone 
call to him today may 

ve you thousands. 


eitah tr, 
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over deaths) reached a peak of 930,000 
in the latter half of 1942, then declined to 
about 720,000 in the latter half of 1945. 
The birth rate fose sharply early in the 
war, declined some since 1943, but has not 
returned to pre-war levels. The death rate 
remained low in spite of mortality in the 
armed forces. Immigration since 1940 has 
been relatively small. 


Rubber Surplus in Sight 


Rubber for tires, or anything else, 
won't be scarce in the U.S. much longer. 
There may be a surplus sometime in 1947. 

Synthetic rubber plants developed in 
U.S. during the war could produce in full 
operation about one and a half times the 
amount of rubber consumed by the coun- 
try prior to the war. Now, with military 
cutbacks and increasing supplies of natural 
rubber arriving, rubber manufacturers are 
looking around for new saleable products 
which may become available next year. 

During 1945, according to the U.S. 
Rubber Co., our synthetic rubber output 
hit the astounding peak of 83,000 long 
tons a month. For 1946, the company es- 
timates, production of all types of syn- 
thetic rubber will reach 710,000 long tons. 
In addition, somewhere about 300,000 tons 
of natural rubber will reach U.S. plants 
this year. 

Tires Aplenty. What used to be de- 
scribed as a “huge backlog of orders” for 
tires, tubes, hoses, rubber footwear and 
other rubber products will easily use up 
the huge output of natural and synthetic 
rubber available in 1946. By the end of 
this year or early next, said Firestone, 
enough tires will be available so that cus- 
tomers can find any size or type they want 
without great difficulty. 

For new outlets, said Firestone, man- 
ufacturers are turning to increased use of 
rubber for such purposes as foam-cushions 
beneath carpets and rugs, for upholstery, 
rubber boats, footwear, in agricultural 
products and on farms generally, for floor- 
ing materials and home insulation. 

What effect will this have on America’s 
giant young synthetic rubber industry? 
Obviously, at best only the most economi- 
cal of the plants, all Government-owned, 
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will be kept open. Not only is their ca- 
pacity higher than needed but the present 
cost of production—upwards of 12¢ a lb. 
—is higher than the price at which natural 
rubber is expected to sell once production 
is fully under way. Industry is currently 
paying the Government 18.5¢ a lb. for 
synthetic rubber of the general purpose 
type. At present, natural rubber, by 
agreement with British, Dutch and French 
governments, is selling a little under 25¢ 
a lb. New methods of growing and han- 
dling it, plus the fact that growers have 
lost their pre-war monopoly, eventually 
may cut the price to 10 or 12¢ a lb. 

Buyers Hang Back. For this reason, 
when the War Assets Administration an- 
nounced a plan to sell 10 of the 38 Gov- 
ernment plants (total cost $670 million) 
to private industry, buyers held back. 

On July 22, the War Assets Adminis- 
tration announced the sale of a Govern- 
ment synthetic rubber plant in Louisville, 
Ky., to The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
first such sale to be consummated. 

The industry agreed that synthetic 
plants should be maintained. They are 
necessary if the U.S. is to avoid the danger 
of being suddenly cut off from its natural 
rubber supply again. Also, in many cases 
synthetic rubber is better than natural. 
One type of inner tubes made of butyl! syn- 
thetic is said to hold air ten times as long 
as those made of natural rubber. Other 
types of synthetic rubber can be ‘“‘blended” 
with natural rubber to cbtain superior end 
products. 


Railroad Retirement 


One of the last pieces of legislation 
passed and signed before Congress ad- 
journed was the new Railroad Retirement 
Act, which will grant old age pensions, 
disability benefits, and unemployment in- 
surance bigger than ever before to some 2 
million railroad employes. 

The old bill, passed in 1937, set the 
railroad workers in a separate category 
from the 6 million workers covered in So- 
cial Security and Government employes 
who come under the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act. 

The Social Security tax takes 2% of 


U. S. Rubber Co., C.1.A.A. 


NEW AND OLD. Synthetic rubber (left) on a drying conveyor. On the right are lumps of natural rubber. (SEE: Rubber Surplas in Sight) 


a worker’s salary, half of which is paid by 
the employer, half by the employe. The 
old Railroad Retirement law took 3.5% of 
each worker’s paycheck—and 3.5% from 
his employer, or a total of 7%. The 
workers’ benefits were proportionately 
higher. 

The new railroad bill will raise the 
security tax still higher each year, until 
by 1952 a total of 12.5% of salary would 
be paid into the fund, half by the employer 
and half by the employe. Retirement and 
other benefits, which depend on _ the 
amount paid in and the number of years 
worked, would rise accordingly.’ Unem- 
ployment compensation under the new 
bill, for example, will go from the old $20 
maximum to $25, payable for 26 weeks. 

More and More. Opponents of the 
bill claimed that with its higher benefits, 
it would set up competition with the larger 
but lower-paying Social Security system. 
Specific example of how this might come 
about: As the new bill reached the Sen- 
ate, it would have affected thousands of 
“railway-connected” employes—warehouse 
men, truck drivers, freight-forwarding 
company workers and others not actually 
employed by railroads. These workers— 
about 10,000 in all—are now covered by 
Social Security but would be shifted under 
the Railroad Retirement Act. 

Before the bill passed the Senate, it 
was amended so as to remove this clause. 
But there is no question that the new law, 
with its higher security benefits, will con- 
tinue to tempt workers away from Social 
Security rolls. 

Social Security payments were also 
affected by last minute Congressional ac- 
tion. The payroll tax, which was to rise 
from 1% to 24% from employer and em- 
ploye next January, was frozen at 1% for 
another year. Congress also boosted Fed- 
eral payments toward old age pensions by 
$5 monthly, bringing the total payments 
to $45 a month. Also raised were benefits 
to the blind. 


Justice for G.1.s 


One of the biggest gripes of civilian- 
soldiers against the Army’s so-called “caste 
system” was discrimination against en- 
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listed men on terminal leave. Discharged 
commissioned officers were paid for leave 
they’d earned in service but not taken. 
Enlisted men were left out in the cold. 


The Administration’s worry was 


to 


correct this inequity without more infla- 
tion, without making a balanced budget 
hopeless. Heedless of protests from the 
Budget Bureau, from former Stabilization 
Director Bowles, and other Administration 
spokesmen, the House unanimously voted 
for cash payments to enlisted men, esti- 


mated at nearly $3 billion. 


Bonds Instead. Sniffing danger to its 
fiscal policies, the Administration quickly 
organized its biggest guns behind a counter- 
proposal—pay G.I.s in short term bonds. 
A bill calling for payment in bonds was 


passed by the Senate. 
The House agreed to compromise. 


It 


was aware that cash payments might en- 
danger final action in Congress, even pro- 


voke a presidential veto. 


The revised bill calls for payment in 
24% interest bearing $25-baby-bonds ma- 
turing in five years. They are not negoti- 
able except for paying premiums on Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance. Bonds will 
be issued in multiples of $25 units (en- 
graved with the portrait of the late Sen. 
Carter Glass of Virginia, Secretary of the 


Treasury under President Wilson). 


All 


claims of less than $50 will be paid in cash, 
odd amounts of over and under $25 units 
also will be in cash. (For example, a man 
due $230 would receive $225 in bonds and 


$5 cash.) 


How It Adds. Terminal leave is com- 
puted at 24 days per month of service ret- 
roactive to Sept. 8, 1939, with a top limit 
of 120 days. Leave is figured at base pay 
plus allowances at time of discharge. After 


Sept. I, 


1946, total accumulated leave 


allowable for all ranks would be reduced 


to 60 days. 


While accepting the baby bond plan 
on a basis of “take it or leave it,” just to 
get it through Congress before adjourn- 
ment, House advocates of cash payment 
have already declared their plan. They say 
they'll fight next session to make the bonds 


immediately convertible into cash. 


leave bonds. (SEE: Justice for G.l.s.) 
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CARTER GLASS. His picture's on terminal 
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Along the American Way By Wheeler McMillen 


U.S. Institution No. 1 


The members of the Congress of 
the United States have gone home after 
nearly continuous sessions since 1939. 
Most of the Representatives and a third 
of the Senators will soon begin active 
campaigns for re-election. 

Membership in Congress is one of 
the most distinguished honors to which 
an American citizen may aspire. 

Only the Congress directly repre- 
sents the people in the great triumvir- 
ate of national power—the Legislative, 
the Judicial and the Executive. 


* *x* * 


One cannot study Congress 
honestly, nor really know its members, 
without realizing that it is a body of 
exceptional men and women. Each has 
to be outstanding in his community to 
receive the votes of a majority of his 
fellow citizens. 

The members average high in abil- 
ity, in integrity, and in genuine patriot- 
ism. They work harder and longer days 
than most businessmen. There is no 
40-hour week for them, 

Yet, no body of Americans is so 
constantly ridiculed, criticised, and be- 
labored with abuse. To sneer at Con- 
gress has become an unhealthy fashion. 

The Communists and the enemies 
of freedom, of course, ridicule Congress 
with their own deadly purposes in 
mind. They know they must destroy 
confidence in American institutions be- 
fore they can establish the tyrannies 
they propose. 

Too many good Americans 
thoughtlessly play along at the game 
of belittling Congress. 

The practice is furthered by scores 
of radio commentators and newspaper 
writers. A few of these are able and 
conscientious critics. Others, including 
some of the most conspicuous, believe 
they can get bigger audiences—and in- 
comes—by sniping at Congress and by 
attributing unworthy motives to every 
public act than they could otherwise 
get. In that belief these individuals are 
probably right. They would not be 
capable of making fair or intelligent 
judgments. 


* * * 


It is true that some members of 
Congress make mistakes. Occasionally 
one says or does a foolish thing. He is 
likely to receive more publicity for that 
than the 530 others who on the same 
day may have said or done only wise 
things. 

Now and then a member proves to 
be dishonest. This is so exceptional as 
to rate millions of words of public dis- 
cussion. All members, and the institu- 


tion of Congress itself, suffer for the 
misdeed of a weak individual. 


* * * 


Probably no single act of the 
Seventy-Ninth Congress, which has just 
adjourned, is more important than the 
law which “re-organizes’”’ Congress it- 
self. 

The item in the act which people 
will hear most about is the salary raise 





for members. If there was anything 
wrong with this it was that the amount 
was too little. President Truman had 
urged a $20,000 salary. If each one of 
the 531 members was paid one million 
dollars a year, the whole cost of Con- 
gress would still be less than many of 
the Executive bureaus and agencies. 

The important parts of the act are 
those which provide for more efficient 
procedure, and those which increase 
the facilities of members for getting 
information. 

Wise law-making depends not 
merely on good judgment but upon 
accurate knowledge of facts. Facts are 
troublesome to get at, hard to put in 
proper order, and even when found may 
be difficult to analyze. The improved 
fact-finding setup will be tremendously 
valuable. 

* * * 

Whatever else may be said of 
Congress, it is the voice of the people. 

The Executive may become over- 
powerful and the Judiciary may become 
subservient. But as long as Congress 
retains its equal status, controls the 
public purse and makes the laws, your 
freedom and mine has a chance to con- 
tinue. 

The election this fall gives every 
citizen a chance to choose the member 
of Congress who will do most to up- 
hold the independence of the Legisla- 
tive—and with that the freedom of in- 
dividual Americans. 
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Alibi: imperfect 


A favorite story on Capitol Hill con- 


cerns a press association photographer 
with great talent and skill but a very 
limited amount of energy. The photogra- 
pher, whom we will call Fred Smith, was 
summoned by his bureau chief one morn- 
ing and told to take a picture of a new 
Statue of a deceased Senator which had 
been installed in one wing of the Capitol. 

Shouldering his camera case, the pho- 
tographer set out over a circuitous route 
which, by chance, led him past a movie 
theater. 

Several hours later he emerged from 
the movie, refreshed and vigorous, only 
to discover to his horror that he had for- 
gotten what it was he was supposed to 
photograph! 

What to Do? Lacking the nerve to 
call his bureau and ask, he trod the streets 
of Washington for the rest of the after- 
noon, vainly hoping to see something 
which would jog his failing mémory. 

Late that evening he returned to the 
bureau, empty-handed still, but with a 
sure-fire excuse on the tip of his tongue. 

“Well,” said the bureau chief. “It 
took you long enough! Did you get the 
picture?” 

“Chief,” he replied, “I tried all day, 
but I couldn’t get it. The (censored) 
wouldn't pose!” 


Bilbo vs. Claghorn 


Sen. Bilbo of Mississippi is an old 
campaigner and knows a lot of tricks when 
it comes to getting votes, but he’s not 
ready yet to jump in the ring with radio’s 
Not even for $500 a 


“Sen. Claghorn.” 
week and expenses. 
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KEEP HOPING. Rep. Rabaut did and got a 
grandson. (SEE: Happy Grandfather) 
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Bilbo finds two reasons for turning 
down the offer. Claghorn isn’t a fit op- 
ponent and he has no use for the money. 

Bilbo got the $500 offer from Holly- 
wood film producer Bryan Foy who’s 
now making a picture featuring the radio 
character “Senator Claghorn” portrayed 
by Kenny Delmar. Foy wanted Bilbo in 
the picture to oppose Claghorn in one of 
those hot Southern campaigns where the 
candidates talk about everything but the 
issues. 

Peckerwood Stuff. Not only did 
Bilbo turn Foy down flat, but he issued 
a prepared statement to the press: 

“I am not interested because over 
my protest the Congress just raised my 
salary $5,000 a year and I most certainly 
am not interested in playing the role of 
a Southern Senator defeated by a man of 
Claghorn’s character. 

“With the help of the good people 
of Mississippi I’ve just defeated all the 
Senator Claghorns north of the Mason- 
and-Dixon line as well as four local poten- 
tial Claghorns — peckerwoods — because 
this is just about the role they would have 
plaved had they been successful.” 


Readjustment 


People think Army privates have a 
hard time changing back to civilian life 
—but generals find it even tougher. 

There’s the story about one general, 
for example, who went back to his farm 
from the Pacific battlefronts, where he 
had commanded a million men. On the 
farm he found that his task force had been 
cut to two—a 60-year-old handyman and 
a youth of 16. He also found that the 
bathroom had been refinished and new 
linoleum put on the floor. He didn’t like it. 

“Put in tile!” he commanded, in a 
voice accustomed to instant obedience. 

His wife patiently explained: “You 
can’t get tile.” 

“Then requisition some,” snapped the 
general. He ordered his small army to 
tear up the linoleum. 

Two weeks later, after fruitless trips 
to nearby cities and much bulldozing of 
contractors, he came _ home, finally 
shrunken to civilian size. He ordered his 
men to put back the linoleum. 


Happy Grandfather 


Rep. Louis Rabaut (D.-Mich.) has 
one wife, six daughters, five sisters, and 
three grand-daughters. Every newcomer 
to his family for the last 25 years has 
been a girl. 

But recently Rabaut got word that a 
grandson was born. He jumped up on the 
House floor, announced that he was now 
the happy grandfather of “a new sport 
model with blue headlights, water-cooled, 
castor-oil lubricated and full of squeaks.” 


All’s Quiet Now 


After more than 12 years White 
House agents of the Secret Service are 
free of the “Diaper Detail.” 

During the Roosevelt regime, every 
year the detail grew larger, the work more 
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MIKE, NOT FALA. Margaret's no worry to 
agents. (SEE: All's Quiet Now) 


exciting and strenuous. Finally, in 1945, 
on FDR’s last Inauguration Day, 13 
grandchildren romped through the White 
House in different directions, each chased 
by a worried agent. 

The present junior resident, however, 
22-year-old Margaret Truman, can take 
care of herself and is no source of worry 
to the agents. In fact, life among the 
White House agents is pretty quiet these 
days. To help them keep in shape, the 
President shares use of his swimming pool 
with them and the gymnasium at the Ex- 
ecutive offices so they can keep their waist- 
lines down. 

Watch Sector. Twenty-one agents 
take turns in guarding the President and 
his family, but they rarely look at the 
President directly. Their eyes are always 
turned away from him, each man watch- 
ing a given sector in the Chief’s vicinity. ' 
Their weapon is a blue .38 Colt revolver and 
they keep in practice at a shooting range 
in the basement of the Treasury building. 


Dreams Come True 


Eight enlisted Military Police in the 
military district of Washington have a job 
many a G.I. would drool over. 

They spend their days roaming the 
Pentagon (Army _ headquarters) halls, 
charging any officer below general rank 
who is in improper uniform—wrong-color 
tie, bleached trousers, or whatever the 
offense might be. 

The MP’s whip out their notebooks, 
charge the offending officers, then rush off 
to report them. 

If the unlucky officer is a Pentagon 
man, he probably gets fined. If he’s from 
another post, chances are his commanding 
officer will file the accusing note and for- 
get it. 

Pentagon officers, naturally, hate these 
Pentagon MP’s for their uppity attitude. 
It’s a plot, they say, connived in by Wash- 
ington’s new military commander, Brig. 
Gen. Charles B. Ferenbaugh, a West 
Pointer. 
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An Early Start 


A few days before Congress ad- 
journed, guards of the Senate and House 
public galleries noted the daily appear- 
ance of a bright, serious 12-year-old. He 
attended all proceedings and didn’t miss'a 
trick from the daily prayers of the chap- 
lains to the fall of the adjournment gavels. 

He was Bruce H. Akers of Shaker 
Heights, Ohio. Instead of a vacation trip 
to the mountains he chose ‘“‘to go to Wash- 
ington and see Congress in action.” 

His father, Kenneth Akers, head of a 
Cleveland advertising agency, got Bruce a 
room at a Washington hotel. Once in 
Washington, Bruce spent most of his time 
on Capitol Hill. The only other things he 
bothered with were the Lincoln and Jeffer- 
son memorials, a look through the iron 
fence around the White House and a trip 
to the Washington monument. 

Two things impressed Bruce most 
about Congress. Both sides get up and 
talk; both sides are “good arguers.” 

From pictures he had seen, Bruce 
recognized every one of the many Senators 
who spoke during the OPA debates, and 
many others. He met none of them and, 
in fact, came to Washington with intro- 
ductions to none. 

Strategist. Bruce already has chosen 
public affairs as his life work and even 
now is no mean politician.. 

Back home at school, Bruce’s sixth 
grade was getting set to elect class offi- 
cers. Five boys and one girl had been 
nominated for president when someone 
added Bruce’s name. He figured that the 
girls would vote for a girl while the boys 
would split between the six candidates. 
He had his backer withdraw his (Bruce’s) 
name and put him up for vice president. 
He was sure the vice president nomination 
slate would be reversed—that there would 
be more girl than boy candidates. 

It was. There were five girl candi- 
dates and one boy. A girl was elected 
president with the solid girl vote. Bruce 
won the vice presidency with the solid 
boy vote. 





Pathfinder Photo 
POLITICIAN. Spent his vacation looking over 
Congress. (SEE: An Early Start) 
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Capital People 





GOP Mainspring 


Sen. Robert A. Taft, now 56, has 
just wound up what was unquestionably 
his busiest and, in many ways, most 
successful session in the U.S. Senate. 

When he packs his bags and leaves 
sweltering Washington for a month’s 
vacation at his family’s Summer home 
on the St. Lawrence river in Canada, 
he will take with him the undisputed 
leadership of the Republican section 
of Congress and, many say, of the Re- 
publican Party throughout the country. 

Taft was mentioned as a possible 
candidate at the last two Republican 
conventions, 1940 and 1944. In neither 
of those years, however, had he 
achieved the prominence that he now 
enjoys. Hence, as things look now, he 
must be considered not as a dark horse, 
but as one of the several available 
white horses the Republican party may 
ride in 1948. 

No Glamor. Even Taft’s friends 
do not describe him as a sparkling 
personality. He is not much of a show- 
man. He does not exude glamor, or 
high-voltage charm, or earthy simplic- 
ity, or any of the other things success- 
ful politicians are supposed to exude. 

Taft has no unusual hobbies. He 
doesn’t pitch horseshoes or collect 
stamps. When he’s not working, which 
is seldom, he plays golf, goes out to 
dinner, or reads detective stories. He 
seldom plays cards because his wife, 
Martha Bowers Taft, doesn’t like to. 
He drives his own highly unglamorous 
10-year-old car (a Buick) which he 
maintains is “as good as ever.” (His 
wife, however, sports a new one.) 

Boys. The Taft family consists of 
four boys. William, 30, now an instruc- 
tor of English at Yale, worked in the 
War Department Military Intelligence 
(G-2) branch during the war. Robert, 
28, went into the Navy from Harvard 
Law School, served in the Pacific and 
at the Sicily, Salerno and Normandy 


International 


MIDDLE-ROADER. As Congress’ quits, Taft is off to Canada for well-earned vacation. 


landings, winding up as a full lieuten- 
ant. Lloyd, 23, joined the Navy from 
Yale, and was stationed two years on 
the Battleship Iowa as a lieutenant 
(jg.). Horace, the youngest, went into 
the Army straight from the Taft School 
in Connecticut and worked his way up 
to master sergeant, fighting on Leyte 
and later landing in Japan. 

GOP Guide. What gives Taft his 
dominant political position is primarily 
the fact that his fellow-Senators on 
the Republican side look to him for 
guidance, strategy, information and 
general leadership. Though he has been 
in the Senate a comparatively short 
time, he was recently named chairman 
of the G.O.P. Steering Committee, an 
important group consisting of top Re- 
publican Senators who meet twice a 
week and decide party policy. This 
group, co-operating with conservative 
Democrats, has exerted a powerful in- 
fluence on legislative matters, and Taft's 
hand has been guiding it. 

His leadership in the Senate is due 
chiefly to the fact that he keeps himself 
better informed than anybody else on 
legislative matters. He does this partly 
by hard and consistent study, and partly 
by keeping his efficient office staff or- 
ganized so that as many as possible of a 
Senator’s routine duties—like running 
errands for constituents—are lifted 
from his shoulders, 

In his recent blast at Republican 
opposition in the Senate to his pet OPA 
bill, President Truman singled out 
Taft as his No. 1 target. The battle 
turned the spotlight squarely on Taft, 
and brought him one of the biggest 
floods of mail in Senate history—more 
than 200,000 letters. A cross section of 
them serves admirably to illustrate 
Taft’s “middle road” position, which he 
maintains in most of what he does. The 
letters (1) criticized him for “crip- 
pling” OPA; (2) praised him for lim- 
iting OPA’s powers; and (3) panned 
him for not killing OPA altogether. 
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Capitol 


Concert 


While Union troops guarded the city 
against attack by Confederate troops, 
Washingtonians gathered on the west side 
of the Capitol to hear a concert by a mili- 
tary band. 

Overnight, the concerts caught on. 
People forgot their wartime worries by 
attending. Some just listened, some danced 
when a waltz was played. 

A few years later, the west side was 
terraced. But the concerts continued, 
minus the dancing, by moving to the Plaza 
in front of the Capitol. 

Melodic Law. What prompted those 
early get-togethers, no-one can remember. 
Nevertheless, they have become a tradi- 
tion, and more. Congress now provides 
that such concerts shall be arranged from 
June to September each year. 

During that season anyone who wants 
can hear band music that can’t be bought 
for any price: U.S. Army, Air Forces, 
Navy and Marine bands—world famed, 
and including much of the nation’s top 
band talent. Nearly 200,000 persons each 
year take advantage of the treat. 

Police, who are on hand as the bands 
rotate through their four-nights-a-week 
schedule, say hundreds of steadies “show 
up regular as clockwork.” Even Congress- 
men stick around to listen. 

There’s dream-stuff in these summer 
night concerts. Music by Beethoven, Sousa 
or Cugat ... the good-natured crowd in 
cotton suits and dresses, cooling off after 
a hot day ... high overhead an occasional 
plane... just overhead the flood-lit Capi- 
tol dome looking like a white-frosted wed- 
ding cake. 








MUSIC IN THE MAKING. Two of U.S. Army Band’s 103 members unload a kettle drum at 80$$, Band Leader Hugh Curry was a mu- 
the Capitol. Offering choice enlisted ratings, band attracts top U.S. musicians. — sic teacher and light opera star as civilian. 
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LOUDER! Technician at public address system gets same request from Capitol BEST—FOR FREE. No tickets needed for crowds of up 
audience as he did when band toured European Theater during war years. to 5,000 who hear bands ranked among world’s best. 


Pathfinder Photos 


MARCHES, MENDELSSOHN, MOONGLOW. With all types of people in the audience, the bands play “little bit of everything” programs. 
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The World 


Balkans 


Molotov's huff over Albanian invitation 
to Paris is tip-off on wider issues 
in struggle for world power 


Wedged between Greece, Yugoslavia 
and the Adriatic sea, near the foot of the 
Balkan peninsula (see map) tiny Albania 
took the familiar Balkan role of bone of 
contention among the big powers. 

The immediate issue was whether Al- 
bania belonged at the Paris peace confer- 
ence. The Russian ‘‘bloc” (Russia, Byelo- 
Russia, Ukrainia, Poland, Yugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia) insisted on inviting the 
Albanian “People’s Republic.” 

“Little Tito." This ‘“people’s repub- 
lic” had been set up by Albanian Commu- 
nist partisans, in much the same way as 
Marshal Tito’s partisans took over Yugo- 
slavia. In Albania, the partisan leader who 
became Premier is 38-year-old Enver 


Hitler's Monument 


Hoxha, known as “Little Tito.” Like his 
namesake, Hoxha is under the Red thumb. 
As long as he runs Albania, that part of 
the Balkans is safe for Stalin. 

Thus, an invitation for Albania will 
give the Soviets another stooge vote at 
Paris. But wider issues are involved. 

Albania forms the southern spear- 
head of a Soviet thrust through the Bal- 
kans against Greece and Turkey. The 
mountain boundary between Albania and 
Yugoslavia on the north, and Greece on 
the south, is, like most Balkan boundaries, 
a scene of ancient feuds and tensions. 
There’s more than enough excuse for war 
whenever excuse is wanted. 

Molotov's Walk. Greece is the west- 
ern Allies’ bastion in the Balkans. Early 
in September, the Greeks will vote on re- 
turn of their exiled royal family—a move 
bitterly opposed by Communists. If the 
monarchy is restored, the Communist de- 
signs on Greece could be blocked. In any 


IKE the toy dog and little tin soldier in Eugene Field’s 
poem, Little Boy Blue, a pile of granite blocks 
stands, covered with dust, awaiting the voice of a dead 


master. 


Adolf Hitler ordered the blocks for his great Victory 
Monument in Berlin. That was 1940, when France fell, . 
and the Fuehrer jigged with joy. He paid cash in ad- 
vance for the best that money could buy—Swedish granite 


to last a thousand years, 


Thereafter things didn’t go so well. The stupid Brit- 
ish wouldn’t admit they were licked. The stupid Ameri- 


cans .. 


. the stupid French . . . the stupid Russians... 


A stupid world forced the Fuehrer to postpone build- 


ing his monument... 


Stacked near the shore of the Baltic, in the Swedish 
town of Bovallstrand, the granite blocks still wait for 
a ship—the Fuehrer’s ship—to take them to Berlin for 


the Fuehrer’s great Victory Monument. 


Weeds are growing round the little wooden sign that 


identifies the stones: Property of the Inspector General 


for the Reich Capital, Berlin. 
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1940. Victory jig. 
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RUSSIA'S BACK YARD. Albania 
(SEE: Balkans) 


event, the British have no intention of 
pulling their troops from Greece while the 
Russians are poised to the north. 

These were some of the considera- 
tions behind Molotov’s walkout in the 
Paris sessions, while Premier Constantan- 
tin Tsladaris of Greece was speaking 
against an invitation to Albania. 

Warm Water. Still farther to the 
southeast lies Turkey, guardian of the 
Dardanelles, the outlet to the Mediter- 
ranean which Russia has tried to get since 
the days of Catherine the Great. Always. 
Britain has blocked that ambition. 

Now, through Iran from the east, and 
through the Balkans from the northwest. 
the Russians are shaping a pincers against 
Turkey and the Dardanelles. As ever Brit- 
ish power—particularly Mediterranean sea 
power—bars the way. That brings the 
Balkan question into line with the whole 
Mediterranean question—with such issues 
as Palestine, the Arab League, and who’s 
to get Italy’s colonies. 

Balkan Federation? The Balkan gov- 
ernments are creatures of Moscow. How 
well their people like it is another matter 
—hidden behind the iron curtain. Rum- 
blings of dissatisfaction have been heard 
from Bulgaria, Rumania—even Tito’s Yu- 
goslavia; not to mention countries with 
strong western traditions, like Austria, 
Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. 

Stalin’s answer may be a “Balkan 
Federation”’—meaning economic and po- 
litical tie-ups of all, or most of these 
countries. That would give Southeastern 
Europe a unity it hasn’t had since the 
breakdown of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire. But it would be a unity imposed by 
Moscow—and it would chain the Balkans 
more closely than ever to the USSR. 

Regardless of how the people liked 
it, or of how many Russian bayonets were 
needed to maintain it, a “Balkan Federa- 
tion” would boost some of Stalin’s pet 
projects. It would be an anchor for Soviet 
domination of the Danube basin—of Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Rumania and Czechoslo- 
vakia. It would be a harpoon threatening 
Italy across the Adriatic; and Greece, Tur- 
key and the Dardanelles to the south and 
east. It would give the Soviets a base for 
expansion across the Mediterranean to 
Africa, Its power would be felt as far west 
as Spain—old object of Red schemes. ~ 
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Bermuda Goes Modern 


For the first time since Bermuda’s 
“Motor Car Act” banned automobiles in 
1908, civilian trucks and cars will be 
legalized on the British-owned island’s 
streets and roads. 

Bermuda has had trolley cars for 
years; and military motor vehicles were 
allowed during the war on an “emer- 
gency basis.” After the war, more than 
4,000 Bermudans petitioned the Legisla- 
tive Council to keep autos out and not 
“destroy the isiand’s charm,” 

But the Council decided to let down 
the bars on the motor era—with reserva- 
tions. Only one car will be allowed each 
household. Speed limits will be strictly 
enforced at 15 mph in the city and 20 
mph on the open road. All! vehicles will 


continue to observe the British rule: 


Keep to the left. 


Sea Story 


Along Fleet street, citadel of London 
journalism, windows rattled with a lion’s 
roar that reverberated across the Atlantic. 
Old-timers were reminded of the days 
when Britain really ruled the waves with 
the British press presiding over the ruling. 

Though those days of power and 
glory were gone though life in ra- 
tioned, socialistic Britain had become drab 
rather than imperial . . . yet, by Gad, the 
British press hadn't sunk so low that it 
couldn’t roar as loud as ever when a Yank 
hauled down the Union Jack on the high 
seas, 

Accident. The liner American 
Farmer, owned and operated by the 
United States Lines, had sailed for Lon- 
don with a cargo of relief food. In a fog, 
she had collided with another ship, been 
badly damaged. All her passengers and 
crew were removed. She wallowed help- 
lessly 700 miles off the coast of Britain. 

Under the maritime law of salvage, 
the first party to reach an abandoned ship 
and tow it into port can claim up to half 
the value of ship and cargo. 

The first crew to reach the American 
Farmer was that of the little British mer- 
chant ship, Elizabete, skippered by a Lat- 
vian, Captain Jan Millers. 

Incident. Miller's son, the Elizabete’s 
Chief Officer, described what happened: 

“We came up to her, a derelict, down 
by the bows. There was no one abcard. 
My father put me in charge of a boarding 
party..../ As we pulled down the Stars and 
Stripes and raised the red duster (Union 
Jack) on the mainmast, there were cheers 
from our little group. Within an hour, 
there were four hawsers between the 
American Farmer and the Elizabete. 

“Then another United States liner, 
the American Ranger hove up, put a boat 
off, with its chief officer on_board. When 
he asked if I wanted some help, I shouted 
‘No.’ But some of his men climbed aboard 
the American Farmer, went below, and 
started working on the engines. We 
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AUTOS WERE ADDED. Main street of Hamilton, Bermuda in moftorless era. 


couldn’t stop them. They outnumbered us. 
My men got very wild. A couple of Amer- 
ican sailors ran aft and hauled down the 
Union Jack. The chief officer handed it to 
me and said: ‘Here’s your flag. Get into 
your boat and go back to your ship. I 
have orders from Washington to take over 
this vessel.’ We had to go.” 


' European 


Exit: The High-Hat “Hack” 


One of London’s most famous 
sights—the “hack’”—a box-like type 
of taxicab with a high roof espe- 
cially designed to accommodate 
English gentlemen’s silk toppers—is 
the next victim of Laborite social- 
ism and modern streamlining. 

Some 4,000 specimens of the 
high-hat “hack” are still wheezing 
along London’s narrow streets. Be- 
fore the war there were 8,000. To 
help ease the transportation short- 
age, the Laborite government has 
ordered 3,000 new taxicabs built. 
But the decree won’t ease the plight 
of the already hard-beset British 
high-hat-wearing class. The new 
“hacks” won’t ride well with silk 
toppers—they’ll be sleek, low cars, 
with scarcely room for a “bowler,” 
as the English call the derby hat. 








Roars and the Law. That was the 
story that raised the roars from Fleet 
street. But Captain Oscar Johnson of the 
American Ranger told another story. “The 
2,000-ton Elizabete, with a heavy load 
aboard already, was absolutely unable to 
bring the American Farmer to port,” he 
said, “I had to get her to port before bad 
weather set in.” 

Johnson did get her in to Falmouth. 
Who'll get how much of the $4,500,000 
estimated value of the American Farmer 
and her cargo will be up to an Admiralty 
Court, unless it’s settled outside. 


Valedictory 


The “Little Flower” zipped out in 
summer glory. Fiorello La Guardia, color- 
ful, bumptious little ex-Mayor of New 
York, was hopping around Europe as he 
used to hop around Manhattan, 

In Rome, the Italians gave him a big 
hand. He’d once been promised the mili- 
tary°governorship of Italy, but the Army 
had blocked the appointment. Anyway 
the Italians greeted him as one of them— 
a local boy who’d made good in America. 
Actually, he was born in New York. 

How to Offend Everybody. In tense 
Trieste, where he had been interpreter at 
the U.S. consulate at the age of 19, La 
Guardia barged into Anglo-American mili- 
tary headquarters. There he mortally of- 
fended British Lt. Gen, Sir John Har- 
ding by barking: “Crooks have stolen huge 
stocks of UNRRA supplies here because 
your troops weren't on the job. We could 
use 25 good New York cops instead of all 
these soldiers.” 

On his way to Geneva, for the fifth 
(and probably last) general Council of 
UNRRA, La Guardia rubbed the Russians 
the wrong way by attacking their Austrian 
occupation policies as “inconsistent with 
the spirit’ of UNRRA. “I’m going to 
China,” he announced, “to make some 
noise and see what I can do there.” 

No matter what he could do, it looked 
like his swan song—and UNRRA’s. The 
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Great Britain 40 MILLION PERSONS 


MOREE 


U. S. A. 


140 MILLION PERSONS 





Soviet Russia 190 MILLION PERSONS 
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}, India = 400 MILLION PERSONS —_—_116,000 Telephones 





China 500 MILLION PERSONS 160,000 Telephones 





USSIA has invited U.S.., 
international telecommunications conference in Moscow. 
The object is to smooth the way for more trans-world com- 


Britain, France and China to an 


munication—so that, eventually, you can pick up your phone 
and call anyone anywhere else in the world. 

That might do more to advance international understand- 
ing than dozens of diplomatic discussions. 


UNCLE SAM HAS MORE PHONES THAN ALL THE REST OF THE WORLD 


26,859,000 Telephones 
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Pathfinder Chart 


Present expansion plans will keep America far in the lead. 
The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. plans to spend 
$2 billion to enlarge and improve services as fast as supplies 
are available. 

As far as known, no other country has a comparable pro- 
gram. In Britain, new telephone installations will be limited 
for some time to come, to government offices, hospitals, other 





But before it can mean much, a lot more telephones will 
As the diagram shows, 
are way behind the U.S. in number of phones per person. if any. 

America has 21.3 phones for every 100 persons. 
highest is Sweden (not shown on diagram) with 17.7 
The lowest is India, 


have to be installed. 


for every 100 persons. 
phone for every 5,000 persons. 
every 2 


every 100 people. 


international relief agency, formed to han- 
dle the aftermath of World War II, will 
start winding up its affairs Oct. 1. Last 
relief job will be China, where the work 
will go on until Mar. 30,1947. 

No More Money. Whether there’s 
still a need for UNRRA is debatable. Rus- 
sia, on behalf of small nations in Central 
Europe, has asked that UNRRA be con- 
tinued. But this might have been a noble 
gesture, to win friends and influence hun- 
gry people at U.S, expense. 

America has coughed up nearly three 
fourths of the $3,900,000 UNRRA will 
have spent when it goes out of business. 
Herbert Hoover, following a world tour, 
said the immediate need for food will be 
over with this year’s harvest. Congress is 
inclined to believe him—and far from in- 
clined to appropriate more for UNRRA. 

But America’s outlay for feeding for- 
eigners is far from over. For example, 
Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, commanding 
U.S. Occupation Zone (Germany), pre- 
dicted displaced persons will cost American 
taxpayers “at least $80 million a year” 
after UNRRA closes shop. The Army ex- 
pected to hire many UNRRA employes to 
carry on in much the same way. 

Long-range world food policies will be 
threshed out by the United Nations Food 
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But China, with only one for 
5500; my even Russia, with fewer than one phone for 
every 100, aren’t much better off. Britain has 7.5 


“essential” 
other countries 


Next 


phones 
with only one 


phones for 


subscribers, 
Russia refuses to reveal her telephone expansion plans— 
China’s small, efficient network, 
in larger cities, and built by American engineers, can’t expand 
under threat of civil war. 

In India, the only noteworthy expansion being planned is 
in the British Empire’s second largest city, Calcutta, which now 
has 30,000 phones for its 
uled to get U.S.-type dial exchange service. 


mostly concentrated 


2,108,891 people. Calcutta is sched- 
But this will 


take 30 years to install. 


and Agriculture Organization (FAQ) at a 
conference opening in Copenhagen, Sept. 
2. Private charities will take up some of 
the slack, 
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WHERE'S MY NEXT MEAL? Crying Japanese 

baby, squatting amid Hiroshima’s ruins, sym- 

bolizes plight of millions in a@ hungry world. 
(SEE: Valedictory) 





Bounties for Widgets 


This month, by bounty of a social- 
istic Labor government, some two million 
British mothers began collecting baby- 
bonuses—about a dollar a week for each 
child except the first-born, 

Discrimination against the first-born. 
in a country where the eldest son once got 
the whole inheritance, is meant to encour- 
age larger families. Hitler and Mussolini 
tried similar schemes to produce more 
cannon fodder. But baby-bonuses have 
never raised the birth rate much in any 
country where they’ve been tried. They’ve 
always been considered a distress signal 
rather than a real remedy. 

Wave of the Future? The distress 
signal’s seriousness is shown by statisti- 
cians’ predictions that every country in 
western Europe, outside the Soviet orbit, 
will lose population during the next few 
generations. At that rate, Russia will 
dominate the continent by sheer pressure 
of manpower. 

Germany, traditional buffer between 
western Europeans and Slavs, will lose 
50% of its population in the next 50 years, 
according to Prof. Heinz Sauermann, noted 
economist. He explained: “For 12 years, 
the Germans have been told they are a 
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THE TEDDERS AND THEIR WIDGET. Britain will pay for more such. (SEE: Bounties for Widgets) 


young nation. ... In reality, however Ger- 
many was deprived of its young genera- 
tion. War, and effects of war, have 
knocked out our birth rate...” 

Causes and Cures. Sauermann’s di- 
agnosis wasn’t coupled with any prescrip- 
tion on what to do about it. Falling birth 
rates are social ailments few sociologists 
claim to understand. Some agree with Os- 
wald Spengler, gloomy German genius, 
who declared a declining population in- 
evitable when any civilization grows 
“ripe.” It happened to Rome. 

Thus, Britain’s baby-bonuses, inade- 
quate as they may be, are perhaps the best 
remedy known. To reinforce the bonuses 
the Labor government turned on a propa- 
ganda campaign glamorizing parenthood. 
British illustrated magazines broke out in 
a rash of pictures showing prominent per- 
sonalities with large broods. 

British man-of-the-hour became 56- 
vear-old Lord Tedder. Chief of the Roval 
Air Staff. His wife presented him with a 
son, nicknamed “Widget” (meaning “Baby 
Gremlin”). 


Batchelor in N.Y. Daily News 


WILL IT WORK? (SEE: Bounties for Widgets) 
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Co-ops Score in Canada 


Should taxes be tightened on co-ops? 
Are they telling the whole truth when 
they say they pay the same-taxes as private 
business “except for profits, which co-ops 
can’t earn because they are non-profit as- 
sociations’’? 

Is this “non-profit” label on the level? 
Or is it a loophole to dodge taxes? 

These questions, sizzling in the U.S.., 
are even hotter in Canada, where more than 
one-tenth of the people belong to co-ops. 
Moreover, while U.S. co-ops are split be- 
tween farmers’ and consumers’ groups, 
(with the consumers much more radical) 
all Canadian co-ops are united in the Co- 
operative Union, a unit of the consumer- 
minded International Cooperative Alli- 
ance, which follows an anti-capitalist line. 

Snarls. In Canada, as in the U.S., an- 
swers to the co-op tax issue are so mixed 
up in law and finance that the arguments 
pro and con are understood only by ex- 
perts. And experts disagree. 

In a gesture toward an “impartial of- 
ficial policy” the Canadian government 
last year tossed the co-op tax issue into 
the lap of a special “Royal Commission.” 
The Commissioners hemmed, hawed, took 
tons of testimony. They visited such co-op 
England, Scotland, Scandi- 
navia, the U.S. After six months they 
issued a report. 


bastions as 


Masterpiece. The report was such a 
marvel of double-talk that it managed to 
satisfy both sides. Both the co-ops and 
their “tax equality” foes found what they 
wanted. A typical two-way phrase called 
for “taxation of trading co-operative asso- 
ciations on the same basis as other persons, 
in accordance with recommendations that 
protect the rights of co-operatives to de- 
duct patronage refunds in computing taxa- 
ble refunds .. .” 

Thus the Commission passed the buck 
to Parliament, then passed out of exist- 
ence. All Parliament had to do, now, was 
carry out the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions and satisfy everybody. But Parlia- 
ment couldn’t. Somewhere, it would have 
to jump the double-talk tracks and smash 








Wien people grow older and digestion 
becomes weakened or impaired they often 
need larger amounts of certain food elements 
to maintain strength and vitality. Ovaltine 
can help in these important ways: 

First, it supplies a wide variety of food ele- 
ments which are frequently deficient in diets 
of elderly people. High-quality proteins, food 
minerals Iron, Calcium and Phosphorus, and 
vitamins A, B,, C, D, G and Niacin. 

Second, it furnishes these vital factors in food- 
drink form—specially processed for easy digestion. 

Third, taken warm at bedtime, Ovaltine 
promotes sound sleep, without drugs. So try 
it, today—to get the extra nourishment needed 
to maintain strength and vitality. 
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For the reader Pie AS 5 
the address of a needle- FS) : 
craft magazine, Mrs. L.¢ Sey 
K. L., Minnesota, writes: Woes y 
‘I’m sure the needlework ¢%, 
lover would like Aunt/ 
Ellen’s WORKBASKET. 
This monthly pattern and 
direction service brings 
the latest creations in 
handcraft and needlework from the coun- 
try’s foremost artists and designers. It is 
$1.50 a year for twelve issues, but no sam- 
ples are sent because each issue contains 
large hot iron transfer patterns as well as 
ideas for such items as doilies, edgings, 
bedspreads, tablecloths, hats, bags, and 
baby’s things. Orders should be sent to the 
WORKBASKET, 4432 Westport Station, 
Kansas City 2, Mo,” If you are not delight- 
fully pleased with the first issue, Aunt Ellen 
will return your money and you may keep 
the material received without obligation. 
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somebody’s satisfaction on the hard rock 
of action. Then there’d be trouble with 
either the co-ops or the “tax equality” 
boys; or with both. So Parliament fiddled. 

Co-op Victory. Meanwhile, the Mac- 
kenzie King government had to go ahead 
with its budget. To fulfill campaign pledges, 
taxes on corporations and individual in- 
comes had to be cut. Yet the Veterans’ 
Aid program, family allotments and other 
spending measures demanded money. 

The government’s budget proposals 
included tighter co-op taxes. It looked like 
a score for the “tax equality” boys. It also 
looked like a made-to-order political issue. 
The tenth of Canada’s people. who belong 
to co-ops could make a big splash at the 
polls. 

Opposition leader John Bracken saw 
his golden opportunity. He whipped up a 
speech, flaying the government’s hide for 
its co-op tax proposals. But Bracken never 
got a chance to make that speech. The 
government backed down too fast. The Fi- 
nance Minister swallowed his proposals, 
publicly, on the floor of Parliament. 

For this year, at least, Canada will 
have to look elsewhere for revenue. Co- 
op status stays unchanged. 





European 
BRACKEN. Whipped up... backed down... 
(SEE: Co-ops Score in Canada) 
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Britain vs. A Beetle 


That a mere beetle should be taken 
into custody by the police, and thereafter 
conveyed many miles under escort to a 
place of interrogation, seems an idea too 
outrageously farcical... 

THE SPECTATOR (London) 

The British police didn’t think it was 
funny. They had identified the bug found 
in a crate of lettuce from Holland as a 
deadly killer—the Colorado potato beetle. 

The ““Bobbies” had a record to live up 
to. Sherlock Holmes and Scotland Yard 
never did a more efficient job of protect- 
ing Britain from evil-doers than the ‘“‘Bob- 
bies” did on the Colorado beetle. 

Holding the Line. Since the little 
black and yellow varmint swooped out of 
the Rockies in the 1850s, it has raised hob 
with spuds in every country but Britain. 
A strict quarantine has kept it out of the 
tight little island. 

Once, a generation ago, a few Colo- 
rado beetles got into Britain. A music hall 
song of the day warned: 

“Take care of your little potatoes, 

boys! 

And all your tiny spuds, 

Just watch your jolly cauliflowers 

And all your fuchsia buds! 

You'd better hide your bread 

cheese, 

And everything you've got, 

For the Colorado beetle’s come 

To collar the jolly lot.” 

But, mobilizing all available bug-bat- 
tlers, including boy and girl scouts, the 


and 


British managed to exterminate the beetle- 


before it got a toe-hold. Since then, the 
problem has been to keep the bug out. 

Counter-Blitz. During World War II, 
the Churchill cabinet expected the Nazis 
to blitz British potato fields with air-borne 
Colorado beetles and other pests. Fighter 
squadrons of helicopters, armed with spray 
guns, were kept in readiness to repel insect 
invaders. But the Nazis made the mistake 
of putting their faith in high explosives. 
No bugs were dropped on Britain. 

The Labor government, however, is 
keeping its bug-powder dry, and its air 
fighters fit, for emergencies. If the Colo- 
rado beetle ever gets by the “Bobbies,” it 
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COPS AND ROBBER. Bug-battling British helicopter “Spraying Mantis” and a dreaded Colorado potato beetle. (SEE: Britain vs. A Beetle) 


will have to deal with such defenses as the 
world’s biggest helicopter, equipped with a 
giant sprayer. Britons dub it the ‘“Spray- 
ing Mantis.”’ 


He Died Twice 


It happened in India—where else 
could it happen? By occidental standards, 
it never could have happened except in a 
story or a dream. 

The Kumar Ramendra Narayan Roy 
inherited the principality of Bhowal in 
Eastern Bengal—a kingdom nearly as big 
as England. His income as Rajah was 
$400,000 a year. 

In 1909 he died. According to Hindu 
custom, his body was placed on a funeral 
pyre and ceremoniously burned. His ashes 
were scattered in the sacred Ganges river. 
Or so his wife claimed in court. The Rajah 
told a different story. 

Dead or Alive? The Rajah said he 
hadn’t died at all—his wife, the Ranee 
Arimati Bibhabiti Devi, had poisoned him 
and placed his drugged body in the cere- 
monial flames. God, he said, had come to 
his rescue. A sudden rainstorm had put 


out the fire. A passing band of Hindu holy 
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REALLY THE RAJAH. The Kumar Ramendra 
Narayan Roy. (SEE: He Died Twice) 
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men had rescued him and nursed him back 
to health. 

For the next 12 years he lived as one 
of the holy men, tramping and begging on 
the dusty roads of India. His memory 
was gone. He didn’t know he was a Rajah. 
In 1921, he remembered and trudged home 
to his palace in Bhowal. 

Some of the old servants said they 
recognized him. But his wife, the Ranee, 
denounced him as a faker. She ordered 
him kicked out. 

He sued her. The trial was like a pag- 
eant of India—1,500 witnesses, including 
hermits, holy men, college professors, psy- 
chiatrists, British officials, dancing girls, 
camel drivers, identification experts ... 

Verdict. The lawsuit dragged on for 
a quarter of a century, from court to court 


International 


Truman's "Sacred Cow.” 


Sacred Cattle 


India’s chief delegate to the 
Paris peace conference, Nawab Sir 
Mizar Hyat Chan, was incensed at 
America’s chief delegate, Secretary 
of State Byrnes. 

The Nawab’s attitude blended 
Indian indignation with British dig- 
nity as he said: 

“What if it is President Tru- 
man’s personal plane? It carried the 
American delegation to this confer- 
ence. That is an affront to the In- 
dian delegation. We Hindus revere 
the bovine as a holy beast. Levity 
concerning religious dogmas and 
symbols is always distasteful.” 


Ralph W. Phillips 


India's "Sacred Bullock.” 





to the British Empire’s supreme tribunal— 
the Privy Council of the House of Lords. 
No matter what the verdict, the lawyers 
had made a fortune. 

Finally, in August, 1946, the Lords’ 
Privy Council handed down the ultimate 
ruling from which there could be no ap- 
peal. The Rajah had won. His story was 
legally accepted as true. The title, the 
wealth, all were his. 

Six days later he died, 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 


Peace Out of Pieces 


RYGVE LIE, Norwegian Secre- 

tary-General of the United Nations, 
has sought to set a deadline to the cur- 
rent Peace Conference in Paris. It 
must, he announced, be completed by 
Sept. 23, to which date the second Gen- 
eral Assembly of UN has been post- 
poned. Unless the Peace Conference 
has reached agreement then, Lie ex- 
plains, international uncertainties will 
be so numerous that UN had better not 
even attempt to discuss them. 

But if Comrade Molotov, the suave 
and stubborn Russian spokesman, is 
impressed by this warning he has not so 
indicated, either by word or action. 
Convened on July 29, the Conference 
spent its first 10 days entirely on mat- 
ters of procedure, in which preliminary 
phase disputes between Molotov and 
Secretary Byrnes, chief delegate of the 
U.S., were plentiful. 

The Conference has before it ten- 
tative drafts of treaties with Italy and 
four other defeated European nations— 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania and Fin- 
land. These are generally called the 
Axis satellites, though the phrase is 
scarcely accurate in the case of Finland, 
which fought in self-defense. 


* * * 


Harmony? There is a large meas- 
ure of agreement on these draft treaties 
among the Big Four but there is also 
a good deal of disagreement, especially 
on the Italian treaty and most partic- 
ularly over the future of the Adriatic 
port of Trieste which Yugoslavia, with 
Russian backing, seeks to annex out- 
right. Internationalization of this city 
is the compromise proposed, but the 
world itself solves nothing. The Rus- 
sian formula for internationalization 
would still give Yugoslavia the real 
authority. 

In addition to open disagreements 


Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 


among the Big Four there is the issue 
of whether China and 16 smaller Allied 
belligerents, all represented at the Con- 
ference, shall have any real say in its 
decisions. Under the skillful leadership 
of Foreign Minister Evatt of Australia, 
a movement to give the smaller powers 
some authority in framing the treaty 
provisions developed. 


*” * * 


. 


Disharmonies. Wholly aside from 
the complaints of the vanquished, there 
are three separate sets of disagreements 
to be reconciled at Paris: (1) among 
the Big Four themselves; (2) between 
some of the less powerful victors and 
the Big Four on issues where the latter 
agree; (3) among the smalier powers 
themselves on issues where the Big 
Four may or may not agree. The scope 
for discord amply explains why ques- 
tions of procedure have taken so much 
time, and why they have been bit.er. 


* * * 


Loaded Dice. Early in the ses- 
sions the issue boiled down to the ques- 
tion of whether recommendations on 
specific points must be supported by 
two-thirds, or by a simple majority of 
the delegations, in order to receive ¢ on- 
sideration from the Big Four in the 
final drafting. Russia has been adamant 
for the two-thirds majority. 

That is because the Soviet gov- 
ernment itself controls exactly one- 
third of the delegations. In addition to 
the one from Moscow, the Soviet Re- 
publics of Ukrainia and Byelo-Russia 
are separately represented. The dele- © 
gations of Czechoslovakia, Poland and 
Yugoslavia are in effect hand-picked by 
Moscow. Finally, the Norwegian dele- 
gation can be counted on to do nothing 
to antagonize its great Slav neighbor. 

This means that, with a two-thirds 
rule, Molotov need secure the support 
of only one of the 14 nations outside 
the Russian bloc, on any particular 
issue, in order to prevent a settlement 
to which Stalin objects. 

Secretary Byrnes is scarcely to be 
blamed if he cannot make the American 
viewpoint effective in the peace-making. 
In the last analysis he controls just one 
vote—his own—against the seven con- 
trolled by Molotov. His only consola- 
tion is that if was his former chief, 
President Roosevelt, who agreed at 
Yalta to the curious formula whereby 
Russian States, like British Dominions, 
have separate representation in making 
international decisions, 

The dice were weighted before 
Jimmy Byrnes was ever called upon to 
roll them, 
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Meet Ohio’s “Cinderella” Town 


Some 14 miles southeast of Columbus, Ohio, lies 
the village of Lithopolis, probably the richest com- 
munity of its size on earth. Each of its 288 people has 
an “endowment” of $10,500. 

Up to 1925 Lithopolis was little known. Few re- 
membered it was the log-cabin birthplace of Adam 
Wagnalls, one-time Lutheran minister and co-founder 
of the New York publishing firm of Funk & Wagnalls. 
Then Mrs. Mabel Wagnalls Jones of New York, 
daughter of Adam Wagnalls, gave her father’s home 
town a $500,000 Tudor-Gothic Memorial Center. 

Last March Mrs, Jones died at the age of 75. Her 
will, recently probated, contained a $2.5 million be- 
quest to be used for upkeep of the Wagnalls’ memorial 
and to give scholarships to students from Lithopolis 
and surrounding Bloom Township who want higher 





education. Details for administering the legacy will be 
worked out by a board of trustees made up of local 
farmers and small businessmen, headed by Dr, Frank- 
lin C. Wagenhals of Columbus. 

The Memorial Center, built of two-foot-thick 
walls of native stone and oak, has a 9,000-book library, 
a dining room and an auditorium which will seat 428— 
more than double the population of Lithopolis. It also 
boasts a large and expensive organ, which, lacking an 
organist, performs by means of player-golls personally 
picked by Mrs. Jones. 

Last year the little village had about 100 pupils in 
its own grade school, 30 more in high schools in neigh- 
boring towns (Lithopolis has no high school). If all of 
them decide to go to college, the income from the be- 
quest could pay their way easily with money to spare. 
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MAIN STREET. Lithopolis (Lith—rock; polis—city) gots its name from BUSINESS. A food locker, biggest nearby, is town’s main plant | 


a quarry which furnished stone for the Memorial. It’s 132 years old. 
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Mayor Carl Zangmeister (left) and Owner D. P. Bowman talk shop. 
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Vagnalls Jones’ portrait 
pot in lobfy of Memorial building. 


CENTER. The Memorial auditorium is used for civic meetings, movies twice a week, free Sunday organ concerts. 


Presbytegan Church, founded in 9,000 BOOKS. The Memorial’s library, with hand-carved small as Lithopolis. Its collections include the pub- 
opolis’ mo historic. Other congre- oak cases and furnishings and hand-wrought iron fix- lished works of Mrs. Jones and a $10,000 assortment of 
Lutheran, Methodist and Nazarene. tures, provides a service seldom found in villages as letters from O. Henry, one of America’s noted writers. 
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Pathfinder Photos 


nain plant} BENEFICIARIES. Lithopolis’ $2.5 million legacy will help “A TRIBUTE OF LOVE.” A bronze plaque dedicates the Memorial building to Mabel 
talk shop-| put many youngsters like this group through college. Wagnalls Jones’ parents, gives it to use of Lithopolis and nearby residents. 
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Science 


In the Florida Himalayas 


The highest living in the Navy was 
done this year by no admiral, but by Lt. 
(j.g.) W. S. McNutt Jr., Jefferson, Texas, 
and Hospital Apprentice C. R. Morris, 
Farmersville, La. 

In low-lying Pensacola, Fla., they spent 
a half-hour apiece without breathing aids 
at 29,025 ft. altitude—23 ft. higher than 
Mt. Everest. But they didn’t leave the 
ground. The super-Alpine conditions were 
produced by gradually lowering the air 
pressure in a 10’ x 10’ room where they 
“wintered” for a month. 

Rugged. They were given no supple- 
mentary oxygen, since the test was to dis- 
cover the effects of its lack—in technical 
talk, anoxia. During the experiment two 
other volunteers blacked out at “27,000 
ft.” Heart and lung action of all four was 
tested continually, even while they slept. 


Fair & Warmer 


Oldsters may be annoying when they 
tell how much worse were the winters in 
their youth than those of the 1940’s. How- 
ever, they’re probably right. 

So says J. B. Kincer, who should 
know, Until his recent retirement he was 
chief of the U.S. Weather Bureau's cli- 
mate division. He’s a near-oldster him- 
self, having begun life shortly before the 
Weather Bureau did, 60 years ago. 

Not quite right, says blue-eyed, be- 
spectacled Kincer, was the schoolboy who 
said, “Weather is every day; climate is 
all the time.” Climate alters, too. The 
average U.S. temperature in 1902 was 
53.1°. In 1920 it hit a low of 52.7°. In 
1940 it hit a peak of 53.9°. Now, on the 
downgrade, it is 53.5°. 

Cycles. For averages (winter-sum- 
mer-north-south), these are big changes. 
In specific areas they imply local changes 
up to 10°, They seem to picture a vague 
20-year up-down cycle. However, these 





themselves may be part of even bigger 
trends, since the last peak (1940) was 
higher than that in 1902. 

Whether we are now on a temporary 
down-grade, due to rise to a 55° average 
peak in the 1960’s, Kincer doesn’t know. 
He says no one knows, since we haven't 
had scientific weather-measurement long 
enough to picture the big-trends. 

Plenty of people have theorized about 
this. Many of them, at one time or an- 
other, sent their theories to Kincer. He 
has a collection of about 150, some pretty 
weird. 

Shocker. One man (who was con- 
vincing enough to start a panic in Chi- 
cago’s grain market) predicted in 1926 that 
1927 was a doom-year—it would have no 
summer, everyone would starve. He based 
his theory on the changing position of the 
moon, whose orbit “rises” and “falls” 
around the earth like the late Will Rogers’ 
spinning lasso-loop. 

Other people have suggested cycles 
of 11 or 22 years (based on sunspots), of 
18 months and of 35 years. “Can't be 
checked,” is Kincer’s comment on all 
these. He and other Weather Bureau-ites 
used to spend much time pondering such 
theories. 

One of their most earnest contributors, 
a mathematician, actually went to England 
to add statistical records there to his cal- 
culations. His final conclusion was that no 
conclusion can be reached at present. This 
prompted Kincer and his staff to drop the 
matter. 

Long Range. Although no “histori- 
cal” cycles can be worked out, “geologi- 
cal” (10,000 years-plus) trends are a little 
clearer. Since the days of the dinosaurs 
the polar ice-caps recurrently have spread 
(nearly to the equator) and receded again. 
The last advance began about 25,000 years 
ago. 

Probably we are living in its after- 
math. Russian scientists say the Arctic 
ice-cap is retreating, a few feet a year. 
Why, or how long, no one knows. 

Just before he died, the eminent 
geologist Gilbert N. Lewis suggested that 
ice-ages were started by earth-crust up- 
heavals which raised continents’ levels. 


These squeezed water from established 
world-wide winds, speeded the precipita- 
tion rate. 

Runaway. The bulk of the new rain 
hit and froze on mountain-tops. The dried- 
out winds went back to the oceans for 
more. The process kept gathering mo- 
mentum, Finally enough of the earth be- 
came- ice-cased to lower the temperature 
and lessen the air’s ability to “siphon” 
ocean-water onto the glaciers. Then a re- 
verse-process began. 

Apparently it is still going on. If an- 
other glacial-age is to come, it won’t men- 
ace mankind for thousands of years. By 
then, provided humanity can survive its 
own man-made dangers, scientific weather- 
control may be a fact. 


Plenty of Nutting 


Everyone knows the story of the wag- 
gish herdsman who told the city dweller it 
wasn’t hard to tally sheep. He simply 
counted their legs and divided by four. 

Just as easy is the method used by 
the Missouri Conservation Commission to 
take a State squirrel-census. They’re go- 
ing to count the nuts the squirrels feed on 
and then divide by an average squirrel’s 
one-season nut-consumption. 

Crunch-crunch! They’re serious about 
it. Last year’s squirrel-hunters came back 
hot under their plaid colors—no squirrels! 
The conservationists suspected a nut-afid- 
acorn shortage was to blame. Starving 
squirrels don’t breed. 

This year, to make certain, they are 
putting seed-traps under selected sample 
trees. If the supply of hard-shelled fodder 
proves to be at fault, the Commission will 
buy more and distribute it. 


Poison Puff 


“Isn’t the film running too fast?” 
asked a reporter. In a small private pre- 
view-room in Washington he was watch- 
ing newsreels of Bikini bomb-burst No. 2. 

Others felt the same way. The tangled 
tower of tortured water sent up by the 
A-bomb rose with the familiar deliberation 
of something huge seen from afar. But 
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TOUGH CLIMB. In Navy's low-pressure room volunteers Earl Wilkins (whiskers) and Carlton Morris ate, bathed, slept, underwent high altitude 
tests 32 days. Morris reached "29,025 Ft." (SEE: In the Florida Himalayas) 
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BIKINI BILLY. A-bombed goat yields test- 
blood in Chicago. (SEE: Poison Puff) 


around it, too quickly to seem real, puffed 
a great globe of white vapor sparkling at 
the edges. 

In another flashing change, it sud- 
denly seemed to rise and flatten. Then it 
hung like a mushroom-cap. Far below it, 
around the base of the water-pillar, more 
ordinary-looking steam was just beginning 
to boil over the target ships. 

Magic Mist. Unbothered by what 
puzzled the reporter were members of the 
Federation of Atomic Scientists, also at 
the preview. They agreed the steam-puff 
grew “too fast” to be sea-water exploded 
by the bomb—because it wasn’t. 

Probably the puff was “created” from 
water already in the damp sea-air over the 
lagoon. Two things might have produced 
it. One was the shock-wave from the burst, 
which travels at 800 mph. The other 
was radiation, which moves immeasurably 
faster. 

Deadly Droplets. The shock-wave, 
a growing “bubble” of force, compressed 
and then thinned the air it passed through. 
The “thinning” made the moisture in the 
air condense as mist-beads. 

The bomb’s radiation products—neu- 
trons, electrons, gamma rays—infected and 
slashed through the water-pillar. Billions 
upon billions of them tore into the sur- 
rounding air, smashing its atoms, leaving 
electrified trails in which vapor condensed. 
Lightning flickered as the cloud’s huge 
electric charge dispersed. Then it dissolved 
in rain. 

So did most of the tower-of-water, 
though movie-viewers weren't shown it. 
Drenched ships of the target fleet were so 
“hot” with radioactivity that Navy experts 
guessed they would be uninhabitable for 
months if not “decontaminated” in some 
way. Test-animals aboard them during 
the burst were brought back to the U.S., 
watched for the deadly after-effects of the 
invisible, painless doom that had showered 
on them. 

Residue. Not all the radioactive by- 
products sank to the sea, however. Two 
weeks after Bomb No. 2, abnormal radia- 
tion in the air was reported simultaneously 
from San Francisco and Paris. Probably 
this drift came from Bomb No. 1. There 
would be more to come, scientists said, but 
probably not enough to be dangerous. 
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MMu... just taste Treet 
with Barbecue Sauce! 


Tender pork, shoulder 
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—— 


blended with sugar cured ham! 


Treet—not one but two favorite 
meots! Treet gets its wonderfully tempt- 
ing flavor from tender pork shoulder 
and choice sugar-cured ham. Treet’s so 
tender, so tasty, makes such good hearty 
meals you can use it any way you use ham. 
Remember, all the rich meat flavor is 
retained in Treet because it’s sealed in 
the tin before cooking. Preferred by 
millions. Try Treet and see why! 


Barbecued Treet — Spread slices of Treet 
with sauce made as follows: To 4% cup 
chopped onion add 4 tsps. sugar, 1 tsp. 
mustard, 4% tsp. pepper, 4 cup catsup, 
3 tbsps. vinegar, 1 tsp. Worcestershire 
sauce. Mix ingredients and bring them 
to a boil. Spread on Treet slices. Bake 
sauce-covered slices 20-25 minutes in 
325°F. oven. Serve on toasted buns. 
Garnish with pickle fans. Serves 4. 
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Everyman’s China 


Women who coddle their china sets 
have a tradition-smashing surprise in store 
for them. This fall, they'll be seeing mass- 
produced chinaware that’s sturdy enough 
for every-day use and priced low enough 
for modest incomes. 

Designer of this “Casual China” is 
Russell Wright who startled conservative 
designers back in 1939 with his “American 
Modern” dinnerware. But housewives liked 
its simple lines and moderate price, bought 
nearly 14 million pieces in seven years, 

China Craft. Now Wright has created 
a new material as well as designs. For the 
first time since Chinese craftsmen turned 
out today’s museum pieces, Wright has 
fired porcelain to produce textured glazes. 
This gives the colors—blue, yellow and 
white—more depth and a little ripple. He 
also made porcelain heat-and-cold resistant 
so food can be cooked or chilled right in 
the dishes, 

This kitchen-to-table feature, added to 
rimless plates, flat covers, sunken handles, 
two-in-one vegetable server and creamer- 
sugar, cuts down chipping, dishwashing and 
cupboard space. 

Repeat, Repeat. Crowded cafeterias 
to Wright are research laboratories where 
he can study people eating. Often, he'll 
rush right to his studio to test a new idea 
in clay models. He tried 60 different shapes 
for his newest cup before deciding that 
grips depressed into china were most prac- 
tical, 

Wright’s work is for customers who 
like china functional, not traditional. 


Beef for Babies 


Any mother who has spent precious 
time grinding meat for her baby will wel- 
come the new canned meats for infants. 
First products of this kind, they’re slated 





for nation-wide markets “as fast as Swift 
& Co. can go.” 

Vacuum-sealed cans contain ready-to- 
eat beef, veal, lamb, pork, heart and liver, 
recommended for babies as young as 
7-months. Early tests on 82 infants of 
company employes proved the meats were 
good for children. And tests in scattered 
markets brought approval from mothers. 

Already on sale in Chicago, the canned 
meats will be available nation-wide within 
a year, the company predicts. Cost will be 
around 17¢ for a two-serving 3} oz. can 
of strained meat and 25¢ for a 54 oz. can 


diced. 


Housewives, Heed 


Stop! Don’t wash that wall from the 
top down. Wash it from the bottom up. 
And when you finish, starch it so it'll be 
easier to clean next time. 

That’s what the men said. They were 
janitors from 13 states who took a course 
at Columbia University to learn that clean- 
ing is a science, not a chore. 

New Approach. It’s like this, they 
theorized: When you tackle a wall from 
the top down, some of the dirty solution 
dribbles on the soiled wall below, leaving a 
streak even after the wall is cleaned. But 
if you start at the bottom and some of the 
solution runs down the wall, it’s easy to 
rinse off and won’t stain. 

For a slick finish, boil ordinary starch 
in water for 20 minutes, then cool. Thin 
the jelly-like substance with water to 
cream consistency. Applied with a, wide 
brush, it dries to an invisible film. When 
you wash the walls again, starch (instead 
of paint) comes off with the dirt. 


My Bottle Now, Please 


There’s no need to dread a long trip 
with a baby. Traveling with him in the 
future will probably be easier than staying 
at home. 

Because the number of journeying 
juniors has more than doubled since pre- 
war days, transportation has sprouted 


Dixon Pierce 


SIMPLIFIED LIVING. Done the Wright way, fine china can be kept on ice (left), or used in the 
oven, then whisked to the table for an elegant luncheon (right). (SEE: Everyman's China) 
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WHEE! Hostess serves baby his own food in 
the air. (SEE: My Bottle Now, Please) 


scores of new services. On wheels, wings 
and water babies are—or will be—getting 
everything from pins to play pens to make 
them comfortable. 

Bracer. On trains, in newly-planned 
Junior Club Cars, babies ‘will soon be coo- 
ing over swigs of milk. Now, in terminal 
nurseries, they relax while attendants 
change their clothes. Baby oil and powder 
are also on hand. And at large hotels a 
call to the desk brings a bassinet. 

Plans for new luxury liners include 
miniature swimming pools. There'll be 
complete nurseries for the smart diaper set 
and an appropriate cuisine. Giant planes 
are already equipped with bassinets and 
disposable diapers. Stewardesses, trained 
in baby care, proffer toy kits, warmed-up 
jars of strained food, even the baby’s priv- 
ate bottle which is stored in the plarie’s 
refrigerator. 

It looks like “everybody loves a baby” 
no matter where he is. And nowadays he’s 
liable to be anywhere. 


Glamor for Work 


“Kitchens of Today,” an exhibit in a 
leading New York department store, her- 
alds the word that sleek, modernized work 
centers are no longer paper dreams, but 
shining realities. Not only that, ready- 
made labor-saving units are priced for 
families with incomes under $5,000. 

One of the most revolutionary ar- 
rangements on display is the peninsular 
unit. It’s called that because the unit juts 
out into the center of the room, leaving 
wall space for storage. Stainless steel stove 
and sink are set into it back to back. Ends 
are rounded to avoid bumps, and there 
are extra cupboards below. 

New Twists. The rest of this built- 
to-measure kitchen, which is scheduled for 
sale next year, includes specialized shelves 
and drawers—from flour bins on sliding 
rods to towel dryers and foolproof racks 
to keep cups from slipping. 

Another custom-built wooden affair, 
designed for the long-wall type of kitchen, 
features a table that pulls out from the 
basic sink and drawér unit. A short pull 
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makes it a work table, and a harder one 
brings it to dinette length. 

Also on parade are mass-produced 
unifs. Ready-made non-chip steel cabinets 
in a range of sizes, plus special filler pieces, 
form continuous work areas that cost 
about half as much as custom-built units. 
Those now ready for delivery in stores 
are types for a U-shaped kitchen. 

Brought Upstairs. Climax of the 
kitchen exhibit is the perfect laundry. It 
belongs logically because postwar laundries 
have moved out of the basement up next 


Macy’s 


BUY ME ONE! Hide-oway board has trough 
for long pieces. (SEE: Glamor for Work) 


to the kitchen—within ear-shot of phone 
and radio and a step away from the back- 
yard clothes-line. 

Its assembly-line set-up starts with 
the lower end of the clothes chute, goes to 
sorting table, lingerie sink, electric washer 
and mangle. An ironing board folds up 
into a metal wall cabinet, bottom part of 
which comes down with the board to form 
a trough for dragging pieces. 

Various parts of the laundry already 
are on sale and can be bought piece by 
piece with an eye to the day when your 
work spot will be beautifully, perfectly 
complete. 


New for You 


Teen-Age Facial. Intended for young 
complexions is a creamy liquid facial that 
cleanses as well as lubricates_and prepares 
the skin for make-up. 

Wealth in Time. It takes a nickel, 
dime or quarter to turn the date on a 
cream-colored plastic calendar bank. Only 
a quarter will change the month. 

Gratis. Instead of book matches, 
hotels, restaurants and stores soon will be 
giving women customers lipstick booklets 
containing 14 sheets of tissue. They’re 
handy for other make-up, too, for nail 
polish removing, eye-glass polishing, even 
gum-parking. 

For Guests. A new film soap is 
shaped into flowers, delicately scented and 
colored, and packed in transparent boxes. 
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People and Places 


Princeton, N.J.: Prof. Henry De 
Wolf Smyth’s best-selling Atomic En- 
ergy for Military Purposes made thou- 
sands forhis publisher, but because he 
had been commissioned to write it by 
the War Department, Smyth declined 
any profit. Then came a bill to Smyth 
for a $2 copyright cost. 

Moultrie, Ga.: Mrs. Madeline La- 
verne, 98, visited a beauty parlor for 
her first permanent. 

Los Angeles: The Frankensteins 
(Marvin, 25, and Michael, 22) asked 
the court to change their names to 
Franklin. Too many people confused 
them with the fictional monster. 

Clarksburg, W.Va.: A. L. Wagner 
complained that thieves set a trail of 
corn kernels from his chicken coop to 
a point over a hill. Missing: 240 fryers. 

Arlington, Neb.: High cost of liv- 
ing made one bridal couple glad to hear 
that the new Justice of the Peace, H. C. 
Van Valkenburgh, offered a free mar- 
riage ceremony and a bridal bouquet. 

San Francisco: War Assets Ad- 
ministration announced it had 312 
dozen of Navy diapers for sale. Puzzled 
war veterans bought them all, only to 
find out they were arm slings. 

Dearborn, Mich.: When pioneer 
Henry Ford (below) celebrated his 
83rd birthday, the whole town turned 
out for “Ford Day.” 


International 


Grand Old Man Too Big 


Hollywood: Marlene Dietrich 
(above) announced from Paris that she 
planned a hunger strike. Reason: Her 
studio dresses no longer fit her. 

Loda, Ill.: Charles Stevens, 16, 
who motor-scooted from Washington in 
3 days and 2 nights on $3 worth of 
gasoline, was ready to start back after 
a day’s rest. 

New York: Almon Frankel, Am- 
sterdam-bound, boarded the wrong 
plane, landed in Puerto Rico, flew back 
to New York, took the next plane to 
London. Margin of error: 2,780 miles. 

Hattiesburg, Miss.: Lulu Mae 
Oliver, held for theft, won her freedom 
when investigators found that rats had 
hidden several $100 bills in their nest. 

San Francisco, Cal.: Puddles, a 
10-year-old hippo, obligingly opened his 








International 


Say Achh— 


mouth (above) to have his sore throat 
sprayed. 

Connersville, Ind.: Former Con- 
gressman Finly H. Gray fell in his bath- 
tub, threatened “never to take another 
bath as long as I live.” 

Miami Beach, Fla.: Plush hotels 
offer insomniacs special “slumber serv- 
ice.” Just a ring and a bellhop appears 
with a portable record-player and spe- 
cial “time to sleep” recording. 

Chicago: Police are holding onto 
a piece of “strong” cheese as evidence 
against Hugh Bins who used it to smash 
three auto windows. e 

Baton Rouge, La.: Gov. Jimmie 
Davis of Louisiana, a former band- 
leader and song-writer, has signed a 
Hollywood contract to make a film of 
his own life called Louisiana. 

Baltimore, Md.: A police station 
turnkey, searching prisoner Joseph 
White’s pockets, got his fingers caught 
in a mousetrap. 

Los Angeles: When Dean Hel- 
mick, former 280-lb. tackle, decided 
he'd had his fill of bus driving, he drove 
his load-of astounded passengers into 
a terminal and left them. 

New York: Jack Geddie, bound 
that his son would be born on Texas 
soil, put a box of “good ole Texas dirt” 
under the Brooklyn delivery table. 

St. Louis, Mo.: Delegates to the 
International Baby Chick Association 
convention got chicken-hearted, or- 
dered steak at $3.85 a plate. 

Trenton, N.J.: “Pinky” Crosby 
(below, left) and “Blackie” Sinatra 
(below, right), a couple of jerks—soda 
jerks, that is—outshine their namesakes 
when they put out some close harmony. 





International 


Close Harmony 
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Education 


“Go to the City” 


For more than a century, Wake Forest 
College has been the pride and joy of North 
Carolina Baptists. In the heart of rural 
Wake County, it has resisted all efforts to 
move it to the city. 

But this month, North Carolina Bap- 
tists, in convention assembled, voted on an 
offer too tempting to resist. The Reynolds 
DBL LLL VSS SO 


They Quit Cold 


Teachers are deserting North Caro- 
lina’s schools in large numbers. Reason: 
Salaries are too low. 

Politicians and parents knew it was 
coming. Now it has happened. Strangely 
enough, not one of North Carolina’s 
100 counties is unaffected. 

Teachers say they cannot live on 
$75 to $187 a month for only nine 
months of the year. 

Result: Thousands of substitutes 
are being hired. Few of them have 
“Class A” qualifications. 

OPLDDB BBB LLL OOOOO—O—O—OO™—™™—O™”—P~PP~PP@~—O”—X* 
(Tobacco) ew ym promised to give 
the college exactly $1c million if it would 
move to Winston-Salem. 

About 3,500 delegates considered the 
matter at Greensboro. Only about 200 of 
them really objected. The “taint of to- 
bacco” did not please the minority, but the 
offer was accepted by an overwhelming 
vote. Wake Forest will move. 

But first a little item of $6 million 
must be raised by North Carolina Baptists 
themselves. This will provide for new 
buildings. North Carolinians don’t have 
any doubt this sum will be raised. The 
transfer is due within five years. Wake 
Countians are wondering what is going to 
happen to the old buildings. 

Protest. Growled the venerable Jo- 
sephus Daniels in The Raleigh News & 
Observer: 

“If and when Wake Forest College is 
moved to Winston-Salem, its chief tradi- 
tions and strength will be the history of 
its contribution to the church and good 
government emanating from the healthy 
environment in which it was rooted and 
where it has grown to such power that it is 
coveted by the rich and growing city of 
Winston-Salem.” 


Delayed Dynamite 


Never in its 79-year history has the 
U.S. Office of Education been investigated 
by a committee of Congress. 

Founded in 1867, when Andrew John- 
son was President, it went along its quiet, 
routine way, reporting on American educa- 
tion, supplying educational information, 
compiling statistics—some useful, some 
not so useful. 

In 1934, however, into the office of 
Commissioner, by nomination of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, came bustling, 
energetic John Ward Studebaker, Des 
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Moines superintendent of schools. Dr. 
Studebaker had made a national name for 
himself as organizer of school forums. 
With the backing of Henry Wallace, also 
of Iowa, and Mrs. Roosevelt, he came to 
Washington. 

Hardly had he arrived in the capital 
than he began expanding a public forum 
program for schools throughout the na- 
tion. Soon in various cities a hundred or 
more topics became subjects of debate. 
Interesting titles for some of these forums 
popped up: “Is Religion Necessary?” “Ts 
Divorce a Social Evil?” “Why I Am for 
the New Deal.” 

Spotlighted. Finally, in 1939-40 the 
House Committee on Appropriations took 
a hasty look at the program. Bluntly, the 
committee told the Commissioner to cut 


it out. But no full-dress investigation was 
made. Last week. however, one was in the 


cards. Rep. Ralph W. Gwinn (R.-N.Y.) 
of the House Committee on Education an- 
nounced that—if the Republicans capture 
the House this Fall—an all-inclusive in- 
vestigation of the U.S. Office of Education 
will get under way. 

“We will go into the forum program 
thoroughly,” says Gwinn. “But that will 
be only one of the items. An informal 
study of many other activities of the Office 
indicates the need of bringing this depart- 
ment of the Federal government back to 
its lawful function. It is about time Con- 
gress took a good, long look at some of the 
things going on in this agency. If we can 
hold it down to its lawful function we be- 
lieve we can render a service to American 
education.” 


A Whoop and a Holler! 


In Denver recently, the National 
Opinion Research Center took a poll of the 
public on the question: What can be done 
to give the United Nations a better chance 
of preventing wars? 

Popping up so often in the answers 
as to astonish even the editors was the 


International 


PACKING. Marjorie Williams, Mt. Lebanon, 
Pa., will study at University of Geneva. (SEE: 
A Whoop and a Holler!) 














Wide World 


STUDENT-EXCHANGER. Sen. Fulbright wrote 
the bill. (SEE: A Whoop and a Holler!) 


same idea in different words: 
students with other nations.” 

Last week President Truman had 
signed a bill to do just that. Standing be- 
hind him at the signing ceremony, smiling 
almost as if in boyish triumph, was the 
author of the bill, Sen. J. W. Fulbright of 
Arkansas, one-time president of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 

Smooth. Patiently and carefully, the 
Senator had steered the measure through 
the Senate. To his amazement and delight 
it passed the House in less than 10 minutes 
—almost, as one Congressman put it, with 
a “whoop and a holler.” And thjs despite 
the fact that it authorized an expenditure 
of $20 million. 

The reason was not hard to see. 
Essence of the bill was an idea so sound 
and unassailable that it made the “Why 
Didn't I Think of This Before?” class. It 
was simply a plan to use some of the pro- ~ 
ceeds from the sale of surplus property 
abroad to: (1) finance studies by Amer- 
ican students—especially G.I.s—in foreign 
universities and (2) pay the transportation 
costs of foreign students to the U.S. to 
study here. A $2,500,0co “ceiling” for such 
expenditure was put on each country an- 
nually. Beauty of the scheme is that it lets 
foreign nations pay for surplus property 
abroad in their own currencies instead of 
dollars. Dollars abroad are scarce. 

China. Best testimony of all, how- 
ever, came from the record of what we did 
after the Boxer Rebellion. Of the $25 mil- 
lion paid the U.S., $16 million was used to 
finance studies by Chinese students in this 
country. Result: Thousands of Chinese 
leaders in politics and industry today not 
only understand the U.S. but are mili- 
tantly pro-American. 

G.I. students—already enthusiastic 
over the prospect of studying abroad— 
will have to wait for regulations to be 
drawn up by a nine-man board. The pro- 
gram will be administered by the State De- 
partment. Probably 100,000 students will 
have a part in it. 


“Exchange 
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Movies 


Notorious 


Back in 1935 a plump English direc- 
tor hypoed an average spy story into top 
box-office. Today, while Thirty-Nine Steps 
is still chilling movie-goers, its charger, 
Alfred Hitchcock, is sparking a new spy 
thriller, Notorious (RKO). 





INTRIGUE. Bergman spies on a Nazi nest. 


With writer Ben Hecht, Hitchcock 
has wrapped peril in a package as bright 
as the uranium with which the story deals. 
Brilliant performances by Ingrid Bergman, 
Cary Grant and Claude Rains add the big 
gold bow on top. 

On Chair's Edge. Play-girl Berg- 
man and FBI agent Grant are in Brazil 
uncovering a Nazi plot to seize atomic 
secrets. To gain Nazi confidence, Ingrid 
is forced to marry ringleader Rains. Of 
course, she’s in love with Grant. When this 
is found out, her life is worthless. Terrific 
suspense builds up to the last scene when 
Grant dramatically whisks her away from 
the enemies. 

In the supporting roles, Hitchcock 
casts players never before seen in mys- 
teries. A standout is Madame Konstantin, 
one of Europe’s foremost stage and screen 
stars. In her American debut as Rains’ 
cold, contained mother, she reflects the 
new-type German created by Hecht in 
contrast to madmen characters in other 
films, 

Hecht has given his Nazis a calcu- 
lating, scientific depravity that recalls the 
master strategists played by Erich Von 
Stroheim after World War I. 

Tricky. Best part of Notorious is 
the director’s unusual handling of familiar 
situations. Typical is a kiss scene between 
Bergman and Grant that starts with the 
usual clinch but turns into a cross-the- 
room oscular derby. 

This is the first Hollywood-made film 
based on Nazi doings in South America. 
But RKO needs a new map if they think 
German underground headquarters are in 
Brazil. 
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Claudia and David 


Rose Franken’s stories about Claudia, 
the pixie wife, and her indulgent husband, 
David, seem destined to run forever in 
women’s magazines. Now 2oth Century 
Fox also appears to be making them a 
permanent feature. 

The studio’s new Claudia and David 
takes up where the 1943 Claudia left off. 
Dorothy McGuire and Robert Young in 
their original roles bridge the time gap by 
appearing as the parents of a 3-year-old 
son, 

Trouble starts when Claudia is im- 
pressed by a phony mindreader and be- 
lieves David will have an accident. Then 
she builds her son’s measles into a serious 
tragedy, imagines her husband is philan- 
dering with a widow-client (Mary Astor) 
and gets involved with a married man. 

Versatile. As Claudia, Dorothy Mc- 
Guire duplicates her earlier success on 
stage and screen. The child-wife was her 
first screen role. Since then she’s stuck by 
her vow not to be typed. In the last three 
years her roles have run from ugly duck- 
ling (The Enchanted Cottage), to fright- 
ened mute (The Spiral Staircase) and war 
widow (Till the End of Time). 

This film is easy to take. Producers 
knew their onions when they paid $135,000 
to run Claudia’s screen life. 


Sister Kenny 


The woman who brought health and 
hope to many infantile paralysis victims is 
certainly worthy of a screen biography. 
RKO’s film, Sister Kenny, measures up to 
its subject. 

Producer Dudley Nichols realized a 
film about the Australian nurse’s unortho- 
dox treatment of the disease would rekin- 
dle pro and con arguments in the medical 
profession. But with help from Alexander 
Knox (who also stars in the picture) he 
has avoided any controversial stand in this 
adaptation of Elizabeth Kenny’s book, 
And They Shall Walk, 

Finger in the Pie. Miss Kenny her- 
self chose Rosalind Russell and Dean 
Jagger to play the parts of herself and her 
Aussie captain lover. Miss Russell’s change 
from the young girl to the querulous but 


staunch woman of 60 gives the actress a 
chance to show her ability. The interpre- 
tation should be authentic, too, because 
Miss Russell made a first-hand study of 
Kenny at her Institute. 

The movie is full of tense scenes. 
One depicts Miss Kenny awarded 'the title 
of “sister” in World War I when she suf- 
fered shrapnel wounds in France. Her 
first attempt to teach a child’s tired mus- 
cles to “remember” to move again is an- 
other. 

The climax comes with her first lec- 
ture at the newly-established Kenny Insti- 
tute in 1940. Although an American medi- 
cal committee has ruled against her treat- 
ment, the picture ends with the note that 
Elizabeth Kenny’s work is just begun. 


Capsules 


Home Sweet Homicide (20th Cen- 
tury Fox), whodunit with a junior miss 
slant, stems from the pen of mystery- 
writer Craig Rice. Three precocious chil- 
dren (modeled after Miss Rice’s own) at- 
tempt to solve a murder so their mother, a 
mystery novelist, can get the credit. They 
almost do. But, for a change, the law’s not 
so dumb. Detective Randolph Scott nabs 
the murderer and mama, Lynn Bari, to 
boot. 

They Were Sisters (Universal- 
Gainsborough) brings England’s James 
Mason back to view as a sadistic husband 
who browbeats his wife into suicide and 
maltreats his children. Mason’s British 
reputation has been built on dire deeds. 
But, after his unusual success in The 
Seventh Veil, American idol-worshippers 
would probably prefer him in another ro- 
mantic role. It’s to Mason’s credit as an 
actor that he is willing to portray un- 
pleasant characters. Except for the ultra- 
British accent, the film should appeal to 
those who like their movies sinister. 

Two Guys from Milwaukee (War- 
ners) was intended for laughs. But the 
fairy tale farce about a Balkan prince trav- 
eling incognito to mix with the American 
common people is one not even the two 
guys, Dennis Morgan and Jack Carson, 
can save. With Joan Leslie and S. Z. 


“Cuddles” Sakall, they produce only one 
belly-laugh in 90 minutes. 





BLACK.TO GRAY. Make-up box takes Russell and Knox through 35 years in Sister Kenny. 
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Religion 





God's Tenth 


Six years ago a wealthy Tecumseh, 
Mich., miller named Perry Hayden planted 
360 kernels of corn, reaped a ‘“pocket- 
size” crop of 50 cubic inches a year later. 
Five of those cubic inches went to his 
Quaker church. 

... and of all that thou shalt give me 
I will surely give the tenth unto thee.— 
Genesis 28:22. 

Each year the process was repeated. 

Each year*the crop grew. Farm land was 
lent by Henry Ford. Each year the church 
was given its tenth, in money received 
from the wheat’s sale. 
)45 the crop covered 230 acres, 
yielded 5.555 bu. ($8,610), was distrib- 
uted among 276 farmers (representing 30 
différent denominations) in the Lake 
states. Each guaranteed to continue the 
crop for six years, tithe regularly. 

This year Hayden harvested his last 
crop, the farmers harvested their first. 

Six years thou shalt sow thy field... 
But in the seventh year shall be a sabbath 
of rest unto the land.— Leviticus 25:3, 4. 

Results of the 1946 crop: 2,660 acres 
vielded 28 bu. per acre, brought about 
$150,000, a tenth went to the farmers’ 175 
local churches. Much, in turn, was sent 
directly overseas to famine areas. 

For 45-year-old Perry Hayden, how- 
ever, the last crop was just the beginning 
of another tithe. Henceforth he will de- 
vote much more than a tenth of his time 
to touring the country, telling everyone 
how his “partnership with God” brought 
him the gold of the wheat “and the gold 
of happiness.” 


sy oie 


The Many Folds 


The “good, the humble” men of all 
the churches of Christendom would be 
united always in common worship of their 
one God. But the houses in which they 
worshipped would at best be neighbors, 
never united. 

In London that seemingly inevitable 
fact was demonstrated again even though 
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the world had come within a whisper of 
real Christian unity. 

Meeting at London were delegates 
from all the world’s major Protestant and 
Eastern Orthodox churches. Their topic 
for discussion: “World Order.” 

Vatican Tie. Onto the agenda came 
a proposal that the World Council of 
Churches (Protestant) and the Vatican co- 
operate in voicing church views on inter 
national peace problems. 

For a few brief hours the 75 delegates, 
speaking the tongues of 16 nations, fo- 
cussed full favorable attention upon the 
idea. (U.S. 1o-man delegation included: 
Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam; 
John Foster Dulles, former foreiga affairs 
advisor to Presidential Candidate Thomas 
Dewey; Dr. Frederick Nolde, dean of 
Mount Airey Lutheran Seminary.) 

By next day, however, the idea had 
slipped out of sight. Substituted, and 
passed, was a cautious resolution to form 
an international Protestant body for con- 
sideration of world problems. Rome, once 
again, was more than miles away. 

Barrier. The whisper that had blocked 
the dream of unity once more had echoed 
down the aisles of time since St. John first 
said: “And other sheep I have, which are 
not of this fold; them also must I bring 
. . . and there shall be one fold, and one 
shepherd.” 

But St. John had neglected to name 
the fold, and there are many shepherds, 
many folds. 


Last Edition for Morals 


For most newspapermen, after the 
clatter of the average city news room, a 
visit to the quiet, orderly New York Times 
is like going into a cathedral. 

Listeners to NBC’s Sunday program, 
the Catholic Hour, might well imagine the 
resemblance doesn’t end there. Over that 
program, the Jimes’ husky assistant man- 
aging editor Neil MacNeil delivered an 
indictment of American morals that would 
have done burning credit to the pulpit of 
any church in the land. 

Panorama. Said MacNeil, who from 
his desk at the Zimes has watched the 
parade of human rise and decline for more 
than a decade: 

“Less and less, Americans take time 


AS YE SOW ... Perry Hayden's first crop (left) would barely fill one bag of his last (right). Center: Hayden and Ralston Purino’s Board 
Chairman William Danforth inspect part of the golden “experiment.” 
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Christian Science Monitor 
OUTWEIGHED. A newsman saw an old story. 
(SEE: Last Edition tor Morals) 


for meditation on anything outside the 
routine Of their particular business. In the 
rush of life and the making of money, little 
time is given to God. At first, after aban- 
doning God and his moral code, Americans 
turned to the Golden Rule, but more and 
more that also is being forgotten. 

“There is] a worldwide campaign by 
the enemies of God to discredit the 
churches, to supplant His moral code by 
material expediency. [Only remedy] is a 
return to God, a return to his moral code 
as expressed in the Ten Commandments 
and the Sermon on the Mount. 

Past and Present. “Historians record 
the fact that all great nations have been 
built on high moral standards—in other 
words a hardy people living a life of sim- 
ple virtue—and that nations fall when the 
people forsake those standards for soft 
living and vice. This was true in the case 
of Rome. It will be true with us, for it 
never fails.” 

Those who had criticized preachers 
for similar statements “because they’re 
too sheltered’ could never make that 
charge against veteran newsman MacNeil. 
He had watched the world from a point 
where there is no shelter. 


(SEE: God's Tenth) 
PATHFINDER 
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Pathfinders 


Weed Witchery 


When bigger and better tomatoes are 
grown, Charles C. Newman, a round little 
Clemson, S.C., college professor, is very 
apt to grow them. He’s been doing it for 
close to 50 years. 

Newman’s big-tomato secret is sim- 
ple. Back in 1899 he was disgusted to see 
jimson weed in his tiny garden growing 
hale and hearty beside tomato plants dead 
with root-killing wilt disease. Why, he 
pondered, should the lowly poison jimson 
weed resist insects and disease fatal to its 
family plants—peppers, potatoes, toma- 
toes, eggplant? 

Then came the idea of grafting to- 
matoes on sturdy jimson roots, 

Long-Bearing. The first year 50% 
of his grafted plants died. But those that 
lived kept right on bearing until frost in- 
stead of folding up in late August like 
ordinary plants. Delighted, the professor 
experimented 12 years before it occurred 
to him he had found a boon for gardens 
of the soil-exhausted South. 

Today Newman takes a boyish delight 
in distributing lush vegetables weeks after 
envious neighbors’ vines are gone. Having 
fed four children and countless friends 
more than 30 years on the fruits of his 
weeds he can say for a fact they are not 
poisonous. “And my neighbors’ chickens 
have thrived all too well on fruits from my 
grafted plants,” he adds ruefully. 

Better and Better. He can also say 
grafted tomatoes are precisely like ordi- 
nary stock, except they are larger, bear 
two months or more longer (he has picked 
39 lbs. from a single plant), are immune 
to nematodes (roundworms), and highly 
resistant to “tomato wilt” bacteria which 
develop in soil where the same crops are 
grown year after year. 

Newman believes a jimson weed com- 
pletely immune to wilt may some day be 
developed. He learned recently the Rus- 


Clemson College 
WEED ‘EM AND REAP, says Charles Newman. 
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sians are making experiments similar to 
his. He never heard of any others. 

All this doesn’t mean much to the 
large grower with many acres and little 
time, Newman admits. But for the home 
garden and small grower, demanding large 
yield in small space, he gives this method: 

Recipe. Plant tomato and jimson 
weed seed early in January. Transplant 
to three-inch pots when the third leaf 
forms. For grafting, jimson stems must be 
thumb-size, the tomatoes’ as big as a pen- 
cil, Cut the weed off four inches, and the 
tomato two inches, above ground. Trim 
all but top leaves, and insért tomato 
spear into the notched jimson stem, and 
bind with damp raffia or cloth for 10 days. 
Transplanted, the tomato part should clear 
the ground by three inches. When the 
grafted plant is eight inches tall Newman 
nips out the top to cause branching near 
the graft. 

Potatoes, peppers, eggplant, baby- 
breath and other members of the night- 
shade family can all be grown on. their 
sister-weed. Newman has a five-graft 
plant, each producing its own vegetable in 
season. But that’s show-off stuff, just for 
his admiring pupils in plant horticulture. 

The Prof. Around campus Prof. New- 
man is the grand old man of the college. 
He knows everything about everybody. 
And when a question comes up about the 
school, people just trot to Charles New- 
man who, though born in Sparta, Ga., has 
lived most of his life at Clemson, where 
his father taught. Charles studied at Clem- 
son, and then joined the faculty—first 
to be near his aging parents, later because 
he loved his work and the community. 

Since 1902 he’s been professor of 
horticulture and head of the landscape di- 
vision. This gives plenty of opportunity 
for his hobby of tree surgery. He's 
patched and puttered with nearly every 
one of the assorted trees around the shrine- 
home of statesman John C. Calhoun there. 

Deep rugs, gleaming silverware, and 
old-time negro servants in the Newmans’ 
campus home have the gracious air of 
another era. Out back is his garden, and 
many of the flowers blooming around the 
yard are growing from jimson weeds. 

Sanctum. The pipe-smoking profes- 
sor has a book-lined study so cozy it 
warms your heart cockles. Pictures of 
his children—all grown and gone now— 
are everywhere. There's a pile-up desk on 
either side of the room, and a big plush 
chair that shuttles in between. 

Newman just loves that chair. Three 
or four nights a week he dozes off at 
work, and sleeps right through till dawn. 
When troubles and cares get him down, 
he says, everything is all right if he can 
just rest awhile in that chair, 

But troubles and cares don’t seem 
to rest heavily on the scientist’s balding 
head. He’s 71 and needs a hearing aid, but 
there is vigor in his voice and a youthful 
twinkle behind his spectacles. His wife—a 
charming Southern lady—never quite gets 
used to the way he hops off to all his board 
and scientific society meetings. 

And he still has the unchallenged rep- 
utation of being “the darndest tomato 
grower in the state of South Carolina.” 





4 ~ 
Give YOUR MOTOR 
the zip of youth—keep it running 
cooler on hot summer days — with 
WHIZ MOTOR RYTHM! It 
cleans out carbon and other harm- 
ful, power-wasting motor deposits 
the modern, chemical, safe way, 
while you drive! Steps up power; 
cuts down gasoline consumption. 
And when you get that new car, 
WHIZ MOTOR RYTHM will 
get it off to a good start in life! 
You’ll find WHIZ MOTOR 
RYTHM at leading garages and 
service stations everywhere. R. M. 
Hollingshead Corp., Camden, New 
Jersey; Toronto, Canada, ~ 
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| know its SAFI 
in Septic tanks 


Scientific tests have proved it. Sani- 
Flush won’t harm septic tanks or their 
action. This means septic tank owners 
can have absolutely clean toilet bowls. 
A clean toilet bowl has noodor. Sani- 
Flush saves messy scrubbing. Re- 
moves germ-fostering stains and film, 
chemically. It disinfects. Write for 
free report. 

Effective in hard and soft water. 
Sold everywhere, two 
sizes. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Dept. 
117, Canton 2, Ohio. 






SAFE IN 
SEPTIC 
TANKS 


E Hardy 


50 pianrs 


lants... guaranteed to 

loom the first year, at the 
amazing low price of $1.94 
.. . less than 4c per 
plant! Gorgeous assortment of 10 each of 5 
different varieties to make your garden the 
most colorful in town. 

$8.00 to $10.00 VALUE—NOW $1.94! 
Compare . .. it’s an $8.00 to $10.00 value for 
only $1.94... and for ordering in advance 
...5 PANSY PLANTS ABSOLUTELY 
FREE! 

SEND NO MONEY—PAY LATER 
Limited quantity of these perennials, so or- 
der yours ——s ahaa lants aeive, * 

mty of time for a 
HERE’S YOUR BARGAIN lantin, tman 
PLANT ASSORTMENT | Caly $1.94 plus C.0.D. 
10 Deiphiniums charges. (Send $1.94 with 
10 Canterbury Bells order, we pay postage.) 
10 Carnations Satisfaction guaranteed. 


10 Columbines, Larkspur Mixed MICHIGAN PERENNIAL 
10 Shasta Daisies FARMS @ Dept. X-1904 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


MAKE MONEY EASILY! 


Sell CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Everybody buys 
Christmas Cards! Take easy, big profit 
orders from friends, others. Show Per- 
sonal Christmas Cards with name, sen- 
sational sellers at 25 for $1. Big profit 
for you. No experience is needed. 17 
smart new assortments, Also : 
money selling beautiful assortments of 
Christmas Cards, Everyday, Religio 
Stationery —low as 60c per box. 
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Radio 


Mason City’s Meredith 


Years ago, when Mason City, Iowa, 
sent a 
York, people patted his 
wished him good luck. 

But little did the home-towners think 
that their Meredith Willson would be- 
come a leading composer-conductor. Last 
week, they beamed with pride over this 
accomplished townsman who had just cele- 
brated his 20th radio anniversary. 

Far-Flung Toot. Meredith hadn't 
been gone three years, they recalled, when 
he was back in town on phonograph rec- 
ords, with John Philip Sousa’s band. Short- 
ly, he was tooting his flute for the New 
York Philharmonic, then conducting his 
own orchestra over the air. 

This summer, Iowans hear him Thurs- 
day nights as narrator, comedian and con- 
ductor on the Burns-Allen Coffee Time 
spot. But he’s also in local Iowa air. 
Everyone’s whistling Meredith Willson’s 
Jowa, official theme song of the state’s 
1946 Centennial celebration. 

Ain't English. According to the lyrics, 
Iowa is “a beautiful name when you say 
it like we say it back home.” Only thing 
wrong with that, claimed local English 
critics, is that it should read “as,” not 
“like.” Willson turned around and had 
half the song sung on his show with “as” 
and half with “like’—to prove “it just 
isn’t natural to say ‘as.’ ” 

Some listeners think of Willson as 
a not-too-bright stooge on comedy shows. 
But radio respects him for his 18-hour 
day. Before the Army took him, Willson 
conducted Coffee Time on Thursdays in 
Hollywood, then night-planed to Detroit 
to rehearse the symphony for the Ford 
Sunday program. Monday, he was back in 
Hollywood polishing up his own Tuesday 
program. In between, he wrote the score 
for the movie, The Little Foxes. 

Closet Music. Since his discharge, 


head fondly, 


he composes five hours a morning, six 
days a week, before regular work. His 


Earl Zeigler 
GAGS TOO. Willson (right) quips with singer 
Ben Gage. (SEE: Mason City's Meredith) 


14-year-old flute-player to New 


latest composition, Radio Suite, has a Fib- 
ber McGee and Molly sequence that 
crashes through all the seund effects of the 
notorious McGee closet. 

Willson’s capacity for work is partly 
due to his happy home life. At nine years, 
he had agreed to marry his wife Peggy, 
but waited until he was 17 to elope. 

Sweet and Low. Although he loves 
to experiment with music, Willson has 
never played jive, only “chiffon swing” 
which shuns saxophones and mutes the 
brass. Too much brass, he says, makes 
radio music monotoncus, 


FCC in Pulpit 


Who should be allowed to speak over 
the radio and who shouldn’t? 

In the past, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has answered only 
vaguely without naming names: “Keep 
programs in the public interest.” 

Then up popped the question: Should 
atheists be allowed radio time? Now, 18 
months later, the FCC has answered yes in 
a precedent-setting decision. 

Robert Harold Scott, Palo Alto, Cal., 
had charged three California stations with 
denying him time for talks on atheism and 
asked FCC to revoke their licenses. Sta- 
tions claimed his talks weren’t in the “pub- 
lic interest.” 

Sermon. FCC refused to single out 
the three stations or revoke their licenses 
because, they explained, “the problem is 
far broader in scope.”’ But officials held 
that Scott and others should have an op- 
portunity to express their views: “Free- 
dom of speech means freedom to express 
disbeliefs as well as beliefs.” 

There have been freedom-of-speech 
cases before, but none provoked such far- 
reaching decisions. Two years ago the 
United Automobile Workers appealed 
when a Columbus station refused them 
time because their union represented a 
controversial issue. FCC urged the station 
to be more open-minded. 

Now FCC maintains: “A balance of 
views . . . is an inseparable corollary of 
freedom of expression.” 


Beamed to Vets 


Veterans need only twist their radio 
dials to get help on “back home” prob- 
lems. It’s a duty of radio to see that 
they do, says the Veterans Administration, 
now planning fall programs for 64 million 
Americans—vets and their families. 

Set for indefinite runs are familiar 
network-VA-sponsored programs—V eteran 
Wants to Know and Opportunity USA. 
Like CBS’ two-year-old Assignment Home 
(to last at least through September), they 
dramatize stories on housing, business and 
jobs. There'll be more commercially-spon- 
sored shows, too, plugging insurance, medi- 
cal and education benefits. 

Record Response. Newest VA series, 
Here’s to Veterans, however, sets a dif- 
ferent style. Early in July, 13 top shows, 
including Your Hit Parade and Frank 
Sinatra, recorded 15-minute capsules. Tips 
to G.I.s replaced commercials and the rec- 
ords were offered free to stations. Be- 
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fore this series ended, over 500 requests 
poured in. Since then, 13 more programs 
have been disced, 

Out in Hollywood the VA and a major 
network are putting together the first 
“live” show featuring five-star talent and 
advice to vets. The network has offered a 
weekly half hour this fall with orchestra, 
producer and stars in a big-time salute to 
one-time G.I.s, 


Kids’ Champ 


... They're crispy, they’re crunchy 

The whole year through, 

Jack Armstrong never tires of them 

And neither will you... 

Radio’s All-American Boy hasn’t tired 
of Wheaties in 15 years. Nor have they 
of him. When Jack Armstrong celebrated 
its 3,000th broadcast, it became the old- 
est children’s program still linked to its 
original sponsor. 

The kids’ hero is still the wholesome 
boy he was when created by the General 
Mills advertising director. He has, of 


ALL-AMERICAN BOY. Flynn (left) is present 
one; Ameche was first. (SEE: Kids’ Champ) 


course, benefited from a high school di- 
ploma and travels all over the globe. 

In spite of Jack’s aim to both edu- 
cate and thrill his followers, critics of ad- 
venture programs have often wanted to 
close him out. Back in 1939, they agitated 
for substitutes such as “Little Nature 
Talks” and “Rambles Through the Fields 
with Uncle Ben.” 

No Uncle Stuff. Dr. Martin Rey- 
mert, child psychologist who okays all of 
Jack’s scripts, thréw up his hands in hor- 
ror. Kids demand action, he knew. 

So in 1940, Jack was hunting Uranium 
235 for atom splitting. When he went on 
to televisionscopes and radar, producers 
were forced to lay off—too close to the 
real thing. Then strong-arm Jack organ- 
ized the Write-A-Fighter Corps, enlisted a 
third of his 24 million listeners. 

Charles Flynn, 23, has played the 
champ for the last six years except for his 
18 months in the Navy. Jim Ameche was 
the first of four preceding Jacks. His 
brother, Don, supported him as sidekick, 
Billy Fairfield. 

Up to Bat. Presently, Jack and Billy 
are running down a gang of crooks, out to 
ruin the manager of a baseball team. 
Listeners mightn’t guess—but the end will 
find Jack foiling the crooks, then smash- 
ing out a home run with bases loaded. 
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DOES darts More THAN 


KEEP HAIR 
HANDSOME LOOKING! 



















If you're discouraged the way your hair looks— 
try Krem! Hair Tonic! It does lots more than keep 
hair neatly groomed. Kreml atso promptly re- 
lieves itching of dry scalp. It removes dandruff 
flakes and leaves scalp feeling so clean—so alive, 


The grand thing about Kreml is that it keeps dry, 
unruly hair looking handsome all day. Gives it a 
nice lustre yet never leaves it looking greasy. It 
never glues it down stiff and ugly to your scalp. 
It never ledves any rancid, greasy odor. Kreml 
looks and feels so clean on both hair and scalp. 





Kreml Hair Tonic is one of the best aids to 
modern, handsome hair grooming. See if 
you, too, don’t discover how it does away 
with having to repeatedly comb your hair 
during the day. It grooms hair neatly in the 
morning and keeps it looking ‘just-right’ all 
day. Use it daily for a cleaner scalp — for 
better-groomed hair. 


@ Ask for Kreml Hair Tonic at your barber 
shop. Buy a bottle at any drug counter. 


KREML (tue 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp—~Removes Dandruff Flakes 
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NOW! RIDE wherever you go 


with p/yiz 2ZER 
BIKE MOTOR 


Ride one and 
you'll buy one! 


Economical, convenient, personal 
transportation! This sturdy, power- 
ful, compact motor makes any bal- 
loon-tired bike a motor bike. Ideal 
transportation for recreation, business, 
shopping and school. Whizzer’s 2? 
h.p., drives through a V-belt un- 
affected by road or weather conditions. 
Complete, except bike! Available 


now! Get a Whizzer now! WHIZZER 
MOTOR COMPANY, 
Michigan. 


Pontiac 15, 












125 or more miles per 
gallon of gas! 5 to 35 
miles per hour! Easy 
and simple to install. 
Does not interfere with 
normal pedaling of bike. 


1F NO LOCAL DEALER, USE COUPON 


WHIZZER MOTOR CO., Dept.248, Pontiac 15, Mich. 


I enclose $99.97 which includes $2.42 Federal Excise | 

Tax. ( ) check or ( ) money order. Send me one 

Whizzer motor, complete with full installation in- | 

structions. Written guarantee with every motor. 

Uf descriptive literature only is desired, check here(). | 
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/ TULIPS 


BIGGEST 
BARGAIN 
IN AMERICA 


Darwin, Triumph, Breeders 
and Cottage Tulip Bulbs,mar- 
velous assortment of flaming 
rainbow colors guaranteed to 
flower 4 years. 
SEND NO MONEY. 
Ee PAY LATER. Bulbs reach you in time for 
FRE fall planting for only $1.69 plus c.o.d. post- 
age. Cash orders sent prepaid. FREE . 
prompt action brings you 12 genuine Dutch 
Iris bulbs FREE. Act now. Send your name and addressto 


— BULB CO. Rapids 2, Mi 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
GEOUS NEW 


IN CaRISTMAS CARDS 


Take easy, profitable orders for 
Hand Processed Christmas assortment, 
Religious and Everyday cards. Friends, re- 
latives, business people buy on sight. Noex- 
perience ‘needed—make calls spare time or full 
time. Boost earnings with 50 for $1 and 25 for $1 
3} Imprinted COLONIAL STUDIOS, t name 
——/ for samples toda inc. 
642 S. Summer » Dept, 61-L, Holyoke, 


: “STAMP FINDER”! 


eness s-VALUABLE rane FINDER! Send 
for 
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GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 970, CALAIS, MAINE 
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Americana 


Buncombe Comeback 


Buncombe was featured prominently 
before the primaries. 

You'll hear more of it around Novem- 
ber election time. 

Every day in the U.S 
get it abundantly. 

Maybe you didn’t recognize it as 
Buncombe. Maybe you know it as bunk. 

It began in the House of Represent a- 
tives on Feb, 25, 1820, when North Caro- 
lina Rep. Felix (Old Oil Jug) Walker in- 
sisted on postponing a Missouri Compro- 
mise vote to “make a speech for Bun- 
combe.” 

The speech, obviously to impress Bun- 
combe county constituents, proved point- 
less. Soon “talking for Buncombe’— 
meaning speechmaking for show—was a 
common saying around Washington. 

In time it was shortened to bunkum, 
then bunk, and meant anything pretentious 
and empty. In 1923 Author W. E. Wood- 
ward, in a book entitled Bunk, coined an 
even more useful word. 

That was debunk, 


. Congress they 


Much in a Name 


Like a lady selecting a bonbon, Ohio 
and Missouri hovered over a District of 
Columbia map and chose Concord avenue 
and Bladensburg road for their own. 

These two states are the only ones 
without namesake avenues in the nation’s 
capital. Both had them once, but the 
Mall and postoffice obliterated them years 
ago. High time to remedy the situation, 
state committees decided recently. 

But in asking to rechristen Bladens- 
burg road—an unpretentious thoroughfare 
pointing toward Baltimore—Ohio plucked 
at heartstrings. Protesting citizens trooped 
before the Board of Commissioners. 

Famous. “The history of the road is 
inseparably connected with the old name,” 
cried L. R. Grabill, head of a suburban 


Acme 


GRAND ARMY HEAD. Hiram R. G. Gale, 99. 





Acme 


OFF WITH THE OLD! Missouri likes it, Con- 
cord doesn't. (SEE: Much in a Name) 


citizens’ association. “It led to Bladens- 
burg, a one-time thriving cultural and trad- 
ing center in Maryland, laid out 49 years 
before Washington and is still the site of 
handsome old manors. 

“The road was one of five turnpikes 
Congress authorized around 1810 to nip 
traveling time to Baltimore (40 mi.) from 
15 to six hours. Washington fashionables 
trooped to Bladensburg’s dueling grounds 
to settle matters of honor under Mary- 
land’s more lenient laws. It was the battle 
ground where Britishers used rockets in 
1814 to blast their way through to sack 
the capital city... .” 

No, No! “We should commemorate 
victories, not defeats,” retorted Ohio Rep. 
Walter Huber. Later he told Grabill: 
“You did better than we did.” 

The Commissioners thought so too. 
Missouri would be the new name of less 
historic Concord ave. But surveyors are 
still looking for another street to name 
“Ohio”—and Bladensburg is safe. 


Fading Blue and Gray 


Taps may sound this year for the an- 
nual encampments where in the past the 
boys in blue and gray stirred memories of 
the War Between the States. Ranks thin, 
bodies bent, these men are marching to- 
ward the sunset. 

All but 160 of the once-mighty Grand 
Army of the Republic sleep in the eternal 
camping ground. Last year 15 men turned 
up for the G.A.R. reunion. With ages 
ranging from 95 to 106, only to of the 
enfeebled Union veterans were expected 
to “pitch camp” at Indianapolis this Aug. 
25-30. 

Roll-Call. In the South, where pen- 
sion rolls are set up state by state, there’s 
a “zero” beside Kentucky’s name, a 
poignant figure “1” for Missouri and Ten- 
nessee. Of the eens gray-clad men she 
hurled against the Union’s 2,250,000, Dixie 
can count only 112 surviving. 

A bare handful of these, whose aver- 
age age is 99, will turn up at Biloxi, Miss. 
—near Jefferson Davis’ home—for the 
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United Confederate Veterans’ encampment 
Oct. 7 and 8. 

The U.C.V. was organized—like the 
G.A.R.—for the benefit of members. 
Formed in 1899 from many organizations, 
it worked to increase pensions which vary 
from Kentucky’s monthly $20 to $100 
monthly in Oklahoma, Virginia, Tennessee. 

The G.A.R., formed 33 years before 
the Confederate organization, came under 
Federal laws and fared better. Union pen- 
sions are generally $100 a month. 

Although Uncle Sam has only 154 
pensioned vets, 21,000 Union soldiers’ wid- 
ows are drawing pensions. It might seem 
as if practical young females grabbed off 
old soldiers while the grabbing was good. 

Why. But that’s not the case. -Uncle 
Sam knew the ways of warriors and 
women and took steps to protect the aging 
vets. No woman draws the $30-a-month 
plus $6 per helpless child unless she mar- 
ried her hero before June 27, 1905, or had 
lived with her husband continuously 10 
years or more. 

It’s just that the hardy widowers often 
married two and three times. And they 
generally sought a companion younger and 
stronger to bolster them up. 


Substitute Soy Beans 


Crowley, La., prides itself on being 
“The Rice Capital” of the state. 

It seems strange, then, to hear Crow- 
ley squawking about the good old custom 
of throwing rice at weddings. Last year 
the U.S. threw away some 1,557,000 lbs. 
of precious rice. “Enough to feed thou- 
sands of starving Chinese,” Crowley pro- 
tests. “‘There’s no place for this custom 
in today’s food crisis.”’ 

Rice tossing started centuries ago in 
the Orient, where the grain is a symbol of 
fertility. In India, for example, a bride- 
groom drops three handfuls over his new 
wife, and receives a triple sprinkling him- 
self. At European weddings figs and nuts 
are sometimes substituted for rice. 

Old Stuff. America, having started 
rice-growing in. the 17th century, borrowed 
the custom, made it tradition. Generally 
nowadays there’s no special meaning at- 
tached to it, authorities say—just a lot of 
fun for the throwers. 

But the old-time significance seems 
to linger on in Crowley. Each October, at 
the Louisiana Rice Festival, Crowley gives 
the largest family there a prize. 
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The Care and Feeding 


of Fine Furniture 





2. Is your furniture streaked ? Or 
gummed? Don’t choke the poor 
thing with too much polish—or a 
heavy, sticky polish. Wash off old, 
caked streaks. Then switch to your 
mother’s old favorite — O-Cedar 
All-Purpose Polish — for proper 
care. It leaves furniture with a clean, 
gleaming finish that’s perfect! 





4. Hint for ashes. Wide, flat ash- 
trays help a lot. Afterwards, “damp 
dust” with a cloth moistened with 
O-Cedar Polish. It wipes up dirt 
and ashes in jig-time, without scat- 
tering them into the cracks and 
crannies. Use it om your dust mop, 
too. Remember, it’s O-Cedar —“the 
greatest help in housekeeping.” 
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" Guaranteed by > 

Good Housekeeping 
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Genuine 


IF YOU PREFER A CREAM POLISH — say O-Cedar, too. > 
Quick —easy—no rubbing—to make refrigerators, 
venetian blinds, woodwork and other surfaces gleam! 


O-Cedar Corp’n, Chicago, Illinois; Toronto, Canada. 


/. Fine woods are like people — 
they need nourishment to keep 
them from cracking and dtying out. 
Best diet is a daily dusting with a 
few drops of O-Cedar All-Purpose 
Polish on your dust cloth. It’s the 
famous polish with the ¢riple-action. 
Cleans, polishes and protects—all at 
the same time 





3. Spot-and-scratch ailments. Try 
O-Cedar All-Purpose Polish on a 
dampened cloth. It’s a wonder- 
worker for watermarks and minor 
scratches. (If the mar goes deep, 
use O-Cedar Touch-up Polish, ac- 
cording to directions on the bottle.) 
O-Cedar Polishes are used by more 
homemakers than any other brand. 





()-(edar 


ALL-PURPOSE POLISH 


CLEANS — POLISHES — PROTECTS 





O-CEDAR “THE GREATEST HELP IN HOUSEKEEPING” 
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CLINIC AT WORK. Syracuse business and professional leaders advise veterans-on choice 


of careers. Some are hired, others get valued steers or prized cards of introduction. 





HELPED. Advised to sell frozen foods from 
refrigerator-on-wheels, Paul Dame (right) 
hears from banker he’s good for a loan. 





= 
LOAN AT WORK. Dame loads his frozen 


foods into truck and starts the day’s run, 
taking new orders and filling yesterday’s. 


ON HIS OWN. Dame drives truck past his home for cheery send-off from little woman 
and the excited pooch who’s the third member of his family. A trailer, best housing 
they could find in Syracuse, will do nicely while the new business gets under way. 
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Career 


Clinie 


VETERAN, and 

about your future business? 

If you happen to live in New York 
State here’s what you can do. In co-opera- 
tion with civic organizations, the New 
York State Department of Commerce has 
Organized 114 career clinics in cities of 
10,000 population or more. Go to any one 
of them, tell your story frankly and you'll 
receive helpful suggestions, 

You may be discouraged when you 
enter, but before you go, some tips from 
men of wide practical experience may 
solve your problem. More than 750 vet- 
erans have already been helped this way. 

How It Works. The Syracuse, N.Y. 
clinic is typical. It consists of 30 business- 
men. -One of their “clients” was a vet- 
eran well trained as a music teacher. He 
wanted to be a building contractor. But 
his advisors convinced him his original 
profession was more promising for him. 

Others were helped to get started in 
such lines as wooden toys, photo supplies 
a filling station, a fish market, sign 
painting. 

H. Paul Dame, who knew some frozen 
food suppliers, told the clinic he wanted to 
sell frozen foods. Pictures on this page 
show what happened to him after he got 
advice from the experts. 

Dame started his new business four 
months ago. Now he is earning $100 a 
week, has bought a second truck and hired 
a man to operate it. 


uncertain 


New York State Dept. of Commerce 
BACK HOME. Dame goes over his sales 
book with Friend Wife. What a thrill from 
a business of your own—and profits, too! 


PATHFINDER 
























U.S. Navy Photo 


RESCUE. Medicine drew a lesson from rescues 
at sea like this. (SEE: Cold Water) 


Cold Water 


How long can man stand immersion 
in cold water? This question puzzled Dr. 
G. W. Molnar of the University of Roches- 
ter School of Medicine and Dentistry. 

To find the answer he studied re- 
ports of wartime rescues at sea in the 
files of the Navy’s Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery. The reports were made by 
ships’ doctors or pharmacists’ mates at 
the time of rescue. 

After poring over records of three 
years, Dr. Molnar comes to the conclu- 
sion: Only a few men, if any, could sur- 
vive immersion for more than one hour 
in water as cold as 30 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The higher the temperature of the water 
the longer a shipwreck victim could sur- 
vive immersion. (At water temperatures 
of 68 to 70 degrees immersion of at least 
60 hours could be survived.) 

Dr. Molnar explained that tolerance 
to water at temperatures below 68 degrees 
Fahrenheit is limited by the loss of body 
heat at a rate faster than the body can 
produce it. Once the temperature of the 
body falls below 95 degrees Fahrenheit, 
heat production decreases. Breathing and 
circulation irregularities appear. If pro- 
longed, death ensues. 


Tuherculosis Fight 


The war against tuberculosis, which 
claims 57,000 American lives each year, 
will center in Washington Sept. 7. A dozen 
experts will meet there to discuss the fu- 
ture of vaccine BCG in tuberculosis im- 
munization. BCG stands for bacillus Cal- 
mette-Guerin, named after the two French 
scientists who developed the vaccine in 
1920. 

BCG actually is live tuberculosis ba- 
cilli whose virulence has been reduced by 
a special process. When used as a vaccine 
it creates what doctors call a “benign, 
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mild infection” which in turn sets up body 
resistance against réal infection. BCG is 
no cure, merely a preventive. If a BCG- 
vaccinated person later is exposed to the 
disease his body is prepared to fight it— 
but not necessarily immune to it. 

BCG has been used with encouraging 
results in Denmark, Argentina, Brazil, 
Cuba and Mexico. Its most successful 
use in the U.S. was by the Public Health 
Service in an effort to reduce the high rate 
of tuberculosis among American Indians. 
They chose 3,007 Indians, ranging in age 
from 1 to 20. Half of them were vacci- 
nated with BCG; the others were injected 
with a sterile physiological salt solution. 

Favorable. The findings, just com- 
piled after six years of experimentation, 
showed 40 cases of tuberculosis and four 
deaths among those vaccinated with BCG; 
185 cases, 28 deaths among the others. 

Dr. Herman E. Hilleboe, chief of the 
Tuberculosis Control Division of the Pub- 
lic Health Service, said the findings prove 
that BCG vaccination is “associated with 
marked protection against the develop- 
ment of tuberculosis.” 

But BCG has its opponents and they 
are ready to argue their case at the Wash- 
ington meeting. These men maintain (1) 
that deliberate infection, however mild, 
is dangerous; (2) that infection induced 
by BCG does not provide sufficient im- 
munity 


Fill Those Cavities 


Dr. Hans H. Reese, University of 
Wisconsin professor of neurology, and Dr. 
John G. Frisch, Madison dentist, found 
that decay-exposed nerves in teeth were 
one invasion route over which polio virus 
entered the bodies of children. 

With their findings, .they issued an 
“urgent plea’? to parents, doctors and den- 
tists: Have all cavities in children’s teeth 
sealed off by a dentist. 


Nutrient X 


A new vitamin is being tracked down 
in the U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
search center at Beltsville, Md. But after 
four years of experiments under chemist 
Arthur M. Hartman, the unidentified food 
factor still travels incognito as Nutrient X. 

Science knows only that Nutrient X 
is an important factor in the palatability 
of diets. Hartman explains that palatabil- 
ity is determined not only by taste, but by 
the body’s need for the food and the use 
the body will be able to make of the food. 

Food chemists have discovered that 
Nutrient X is present in milk products 
(exception: butter fat), lettuce, egg yolk, 
beef and pork muscle, bluegrass, alfalfa 
and timothy hays. It is not present in 
whole wheat, white or enriched white 
flour, wheat bran, corn meal, soybean oil 
meal, linseed oil meal, heat-coagulated egg 
white or yeast. 

Closing In. While the Beltsville lab- 
oratories have been unable to isolate Nu- 
trient X, they have developed a chemical 
process of removing it from casein. By 
adding casein (with or without X) to the 
diet of white rats, Hartman has been able 


to get a line on the importance of Nu- 
trient X. 

Rats fed on a protein-rich (65%) 
diet, containing no Nutrient X, refused te 
eat and died in two weeks. Other rats 
from the same litter were fed on the same 
diet, containing Nutrient X. They ate ade- 
quately and attained nearly normal growth. 
The explanation is that the X-less diet 
proved unpalatable and the rats would not 
eat enough of it to sustain life. 

Liver. In a variation of this experi- 
ment, Hartman found that after injections 
of liver extract (a rich source of Nutrient 
X), rats ate the X-less diet and grew nor- 
mally. 

Hartman believes that when its true 
colors are revealed Nutrient X will play 
an important role in human nutrition, serv- 
ing to build better bodies. He is not dis- 
couraged by the necessarily slow process 
of unmasking Nutrient X. After all, he 
says, it took 15 years to solve the mystery 
of Vitamin B. 


Powered Arm 


The newest thing in artificial arms is 
one powered by a tiny electric battery 
motor. It is equipped with cables, hidden 
within the arm, which act like muscles in 
moving it. Shoulder movements shift 
gears, automobile-fashion, to bend the el- 
bow, turn the wrist, or make the fingers 
grip. 

The new arm dispenses with the con- 
ventional hook, employs instead a hand- 
like device capable of lifting up to 4o lbs. 
A cosmetic-skin glove gives the appear- 
ance of a normal hand. The first model 
of the arm was made of duralumin, but 
magnesium and plastic will be used in the 
future for weight reduction. 

Developer. Samuel Alderson, New 
York research physicist, developed the arm 
in the laboratories of the International 
Business Machine Corp., Endicott, N.Y. 
He admits the arm “is far from perfec- 
tion,” but hopes to have it ready for gen- 
eral production in a year. 





HUNTER. Hartman's quest: A new vitamin. 
(SEE: Nutrient X) 
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DOUBLE-DUTY. Modern scholars like 24-hour-service rooms where they | 
can rest, study or play. This one for two girls suggests some “made ’em 


myself” ideas: Monks-cloth bed covers and a_ bookcase-on-the-wall. » 
, aaah A Place of My Own 
| ; : . te 7 > bP F . 


Pair for gab fests, jive music, primping and put- 
tering—even for books and quiet. That’s what teen- 
agers hanker for with the return of the school season, And 
that’s what expert designers are creating for them. 

The easiest way to achieve an all-purpose room, they 
say, is to play down the bed—camouflage it with service- 
able spreads for lounging. Or, if you can afford it, try one 
of the various hide-a-bed sofas now on the market. Then 
add plenty of shelves, a desk, at least one good lamp, and 
your personal knick-knacks. 

Those who prefer real bedroom stuff haven’t been for- 
gotten either. They'll like the new lightweight steel dress- ) 
ing tables, chests, and upholstered chairs. (See pictures 
below.) Though colors are dreamy, the pieces can take a 
lot of kicking around, manufacturers say. 

Whatever the type of room and furnishings agreed 
upon, the idea is to work out a place where the owner 
A NOOK, BUT NICE. For you who have to make the most of least space, can open his or her door and say: “This is my room. 
here’s how to dress cot and window to brighten up your private niche. Come on in and make yourself at home.” j 








Barker Bros., Simmons Bed Co. 


HEAVEN-HAVEN. This lush bedroom has blue walls, spreads MEN ONLY. The cherry red bed-sofa contrasts with steel furniture. 
and headboards, plus terra cotta and gray metal furniture. Background of pin-up board matches wood-textured wallpaper. 
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Aviation 


Happy Helicopters 


In flight, the rotors of a helicopter 
sometimes make a noise like the purring 
of a contented cat. 

Last week the men who build heli- 
copters (practically all U.S, air firms) and 
who see the craft someday rivalling the 
auto for mass sales, might well be making 
the same sound. They had (1) proved a 
point, (2) got their foot in the door of one 
of aviation’s richest fields and (3) made 
a sale. 





Press Association 
UP BUS. Another helicopter dream nearing 
reality is Greyhound's 14-place air bus. 


Point. In Connecticut a 90 mph 
Sikorsky helicopter (four passengers) beat 
a 200 mph airline type transport plane, 
a train, and an auto in a 45-mile “door to 
door” race. 

The helicopter took off from a park- 
ing lot next to an office in Bridgeport, 
landed 31 minutes later on the lawn in 
front of another office in East Hartford. 

The plane and train passengers lost 
more than an hour’s time just getting to 
and from airports and stations. The auto 
(although it got a speeding ticket) was 
just too slow all around, 

Opening. After three weeks of safe, 
easy flights through the clinging summer 
fog of Los Angeles, an Army helicopter 
caused postoffice officials to recommend 
that the crafts be used in shuttling mail 
between postoffice branches in crowded 
cities, possibly in rural areas, 

Sale. Bought by a Philadelphia air- 
line (Helicopter Air Transport), was a 
United Aircraft ’copter. Price: $48,500. 
Said the craft’s maker: “The first com- 
mercial sale of a helicopter in history... 
will revolutionize commuter services.” 


From Miles fo Knots 


When an, Army plane’s indicator 
ticked off miles per hour it was in terms 
of land miles (5,280 ft.). .Navy planes 
flew in terms of knots, fautical miles 
(6,080.2 ft.) per hour. 

Now they’ve got together. Army 
flyers henceforth will use the Navy knot. 
Reason: Accuracy. The knot actually tal- 
lies with methods of measuring the earth’s 
surface. It corresponds to 1/6oth of a 
degree on a map. 
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Even though you live beyond the 
city gas mains, the fast, modern 
CALORIC L.P.* Gas Range will 
make your cooking so easy it will 
seem almost automatic. 

The new CALORIC L.P. Gas 
Range has all the features you’ve 
always wanted ... designed for 
beauty and convenience it’s the 
easiest range in America to keep 
clean ... economical to use, its 





* One Piece Turret Top and Porce- 
lain Enamel Front for beauty and 
easy cleaning. * Flavor-Saver Dual 
Burners By Caloric, specially engi- 








special L.P. Gas burners save up 
to 39% of your fuel. Ask one 
of our 4000 CALORIC dealers 
to show you why you'll want a 
CALORIC in your kitchen. Caloric 
Stove Corporation, Widener Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 7, Penna. 





*L.P. Gas is often called “bottled” or “tank” gas. 
It does away with building fires, ashes, pumping 
or priming stoves. L.P. Gas gives instant heat at 
the turn of a valve for anyone who lives beyond 
the city gas main. 


SEE Calouc FIRST... 


(75 AS Oe TGHEN 


neered for L.P. Gas and guaranteed 
for life. * One Piece Porcelain 
Enamel Oven and Broiler with 
rounded corners for easy cleaning. 
It's waist high, no stooping. * Fiber 
Glass Insulation for even oven tem- 
perature and a cooler kitchen, 





REG, U. & PAT. OFF, 


GAS RANGES 


SERVING HOMEMAKERS SINCE 1890 
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Three Horsemen 


Tall, lean, lanky, his face deep-graven 


with Lincolnesque lines, Edwin Griswold 
Nourse wears a natty kerchief, and his 
bow tie is usually askew. 

His hobby is sculpture and the at- 
tractive garden, as well as the book-lined 
study of his Washington home, is dotted 
with statuettes and busts molded by his 
long artistic fingers, 

At 63, he was vice president of solid, 

well-endowed Brookings Institution when 
Truman snatched him from his ivory 
tower. As chairman of a new agency, the 
Economic Advisory Council, he takes on a 
cavalryman’s job calling for derring-do 
qualities. 
And I saw a white horse... and he 
that sat on him had a bow... anda 
crown was given onto him, and he went 
forth to conquer.... And the beast which 
I saw was like unto a leopard, and his feet 
were as the feet of a bear, and his mouth 
as the mouth of a lion. Who is able to 
make war with him?—Rev. 6-13. 

The Council’s task is nothing less 
than to track down and tame that hitherto 
uncontrollable, hundred-headed beast with 
the slippery footwork, old Boom & Bust. 

Middle Way. Says Chairman 
Nourse: “It is possible to keep cycles 
from attaining disastrous extremes. It will 
not be possible to keep business on an ab- 
solutely level keel. By using rational 
methods now at our disposal we should 
certainly keep down acute extremes.” 

Nourse is a top economist with no 
political label. Two horsemen who will 
ride with him are Dean John D. Clark, 61, 
University of Nebraska, ex-lawyer and 
business man; and Leon H. Keyserling, 
New Deal Harvard lawyer, recently coun- 
sel to the National Housing Agency. 

The horsemen’s first task will be to 


predict the probable duration of the pres- 
ent boom. Truman will need a slant on 
that when he writes his budget report next 
January. It will help him shape policies 
such as a hike or a cut in taxes, whether 
to continue support of farm commodities. 

Leveling off prosperity peaks and de- 
pression dips will be the long-range cam- 
paign. This calls for wage-price-profit 
studies; then suggestions for Congress and 
Truman on keeping employment (now 
58,130,000) at the maximum. 

The horsemen ‘will draw $15,000 a 
year each, the same as Cabinet officers. 
They have a $300,000 budget for quarters 
and staff. Now the smallest of the agen- 
cies, the Council one day may tower over 
all of them in significance if it does its 
job, Taming the ogre will be worth more 
than the price of the ride. 


Hope Chest Shortage 


Don’t look now for silver tomato- 
servers, oyster forks or iced teaspoons. 
Nor for silver carving sets, tablespoons, 
tea services or candlesticks. 

Manufacturers will stick to making 
place-settings (knife, fork, teaspoon, soup 
spoon and butter knife) until after the first 
of the year. Output of these place-settings 
in sterling (‘‘solid” silver) is running 
nearly four times normal and in plated- 
ware nearly five times. Even so, manu- 
facturers won’t catch up with demand 
from newly-weds for months to come. 

Price Boost. The white metal itself 
is no longer scarce, because manufactur- 
ers can buy from the Government at g1¢ 
an ounce—a 27% increase in cost. 

The price hike is trifling for plated- 
ware (about 4¢ a teaspoon), but it means 
16¢ added cost in making a medium- 
weight sterling teaspoon. International 
Silver Co., biggest in the business, will 
hold the line at least until Christmas. 
Some other silversmiths may ask OPA for 
higher ceilings. 

With silver zooming in London to 
more than $1 an oz., U.S. manufacturers 


recall what happened after World War I. 
The world price hit $1.374 an oz., then 
slid to s9¢. 

U.S. silver-users now expect to buy 
entirely from Government stocks at g1¢, 
none from foreign sources. Mexico and 
other suppliers, they hope, will be ready 
to sell for as low as 45¢ an oz, before long. 


Bridgeton's Turn 


Sales records popped like corn on a 
hot griddle last spring when Nampa, Idaho 
(pop. 13,800), staged a Know Your Own 
Strength Week. 

With co-operation from PATHFINDER, 
Nampa gave a practical demonstration of 
the tremendous buying power of the typi- 
cal small city trading area. (Towns under 
30,000 have 57% of the retail outlets and 

3% of the retail trade in the U.S.) Nam- 
pans and their 70,000 trading area neigh- 
bors proved that small city people shop 
heavily on Main St. when nationally-ad- 
vertised merchandise is the lure. 

The Boom Continues. The week over 
business continued far above normal: 
Nampa merchants are now rounding out 
the biggest summer in their history. Mer- 
chandisers and manufacturers across the 
nation are impressed by Nampa’s showing. 
So are 200 cities and towns. All are plan- 
ning similar campaigns. 

Beating the others to the punch. 
Bridgeton, N.J. (pop. 15,992),-announced 
last week that it will try to do in October 
what Nampa had done in May. 

Founded by Quakers in 1686 and 
home of New Jersey’s first newspaper 
(1775), Bridgeton is a typical small city 
in an agricultural district 35 miles south 
of Philadelphia. Its program will be staged 
Oct. 10-16. Sponsored by the local Board 
of Trade and PATHFINDER, the keynote 
will be: Shop in your own home town and 
share your community’s prosperity. 

The Program. Like Nampa, Bridge- 
ton stores will feature on their counters 
hard-to-get national-brand merchandise: 
Towels, blankets, girdles, cameras, electri- 
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KEYSERLING 


International, Acme 


CLARK 
TRUMAN ASSIGNMENT: These three horsemen get an idealistic mission to unify all fronts in a strategic campaign against the Boom & Bust ogre. 
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YOUNG'S VERSION. He satirized postwar conditions that irk the public and are hated by all 
railroad men. (SEE: Ranger Young Rides Again) 


cal appliances, etc. Bridgeton will elect a 
queen, barbecue a ton or more of prime 
beef, have parades, a coast-to-coast radio 
show, name bands and other entertain- 
ment frills for “the biggest week in Cum- 
berland county history.” 

Bridgeton merchants will profit by the 
experiences of their colleagues at Nampa 
where store sales doubied and tripled dur- 
ing Know Your Own Strength Week. Phe- 
nomenal long-range results are still appar- 
ent in Nampa. Said Baker Young, Secre- 
tary of the Nampa Chamber of Commerce 
and a sparkplug of the program: 

“Nampa people and our rural neigh- 
bors are continuing to shop in their own 
trading area, Our retailers are getting a 
bigger share of topline goods. A month or 
more after the festival our merchants re- 
ported a definitely upward sales trend. 

“For instance, the average increase in 
retail sales throughout the country for 
July this year as against July, 1945, is said 
to be about 30%. Nampa stores are out- 
stripping that by a wide margin. Two of 
our electrical appliance stores had an aver- 
age increase of 235%. The average in- 
crease for three furniture stores was 191%. 
Even hardware, drygoods and grocery 
stores in July are far above the normal 
increase.” 


No Waiting in Line 


Walter Reade began as a necktie sales- 
man at $15 a week. That was half a cen- 
tury ago, when his family moved from 
Selma, Ala., to New York where his great 
uncle, Oscar Hammerstein I, owned music 
halls and vaudeville theaters. 

Inspired by Uncle Oscar, Reade en- 
tered show business, did very well. Now 
he owns 40 theaters in New York and 
New Jersey. Their success is measured by 
the length of their box-office queues. 

But nobody will stand jn line to buy 
a ticket at Reade’s new $900,000 movie 
palace opening next month on Park Ave. 
Each patron will be a “member.” Yearly 
fee: $104 for a reserved seat at the 7 
o’clock performance; $156 for the 9 o’clock 
show, with two program changes a week. 

There'll be television in the lobby, 
hearing aids for the deaf, free coffee and 
cold drinks, too. 
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Ranger Young Rides Again 


Silver-haired, 49-year-old Robert 
Ralph Young, wealthy ex-stock broker, 
now board chairman of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, swung into his lone-ranger saddle 
and dashed off on another crusade, his 
third in 1946. He was campaigning in be- 
half of the nation’s sleeping-car patrons. 

His first volley was a broadside of 
60,000 form letters to a night-riding pub- 
lic. He followed with a burst of half-page 
ads featuring a derisive eartoon of the 
average Pullman sleeptime interior. 

“Why,” Young headlined, “must sleep- 
ing car passengers put up with ‘rolling 
tenements’? Nine out of every 10 sleep- 
ing-cars now in service belong in \mu- 
seums.” As evidence, he gave 22 yeafs as 
the average age of the country’s 6,800 
sleepers. “Only 9% are of modern, light- 
weight design,” he charged. 

Shut-Eye, Inc. Young’s proposal to 
meet the situation was “an efficient new 
sleeping-car company.” 

Earlier this year, Young crusaded for 
transcontinental through service. Follow- 
ing that, he launched an attack on the 
black market in Pullman reservations. 
Both campaigns were initiated at a time 
when steps were already being taken to 
correct sleeping-car conditions. But jump- 
ing the gun won him some apparent vic- 
tories. He is now due to win again be- 
cause all railroad men are clamoring for 
the same thing. They want modern light- 
weight cars as fast as they can be had. 

Back of Ranger Young’s crusade is 
also the struggle for control and reor- 
ganization of the Pullman Co. After Pull- 
man was ordered by Federal courts to 
break up its monopoly, he entered a bid 
of $75 million for the Pullman equipment 
pool. This was rejected by a special court 
which ordered the sale at the same figure 
to a group of 52 roads with which Young’s 
C & O was not associated. Young forced 
an appeal to the Supreme Court. The case 
is scheduled for the fall term. 

Meanwhile, the Pullman Co. contin- 
ued operating Pullman cars under a tem- 
porary court order while Ranger Young 
dropped from his saddle, boarded a liner 
for Europe. No stuffy Pullman berth there. 
For Ranger Young a luxurious suite. 
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J: SIDE-WAY 
FINISH STITCH 


OF STITCHES FOUR LONG STITCHES 
Darn Stockings, TO PAD BUTTON HOLE 
Mend Tears, Attach Zippers 
and Sew On Buttons, too! a 
Once dreaded by every woman, now $100 


Two TS 


button hole making becomes as easy 

as basting a hem with this sensational 

new invention! You'll get twice as 

neat results in half the time, too! Fits any sewing 
machine . . . attaches in a moment. Simple to operate. 
Comes complete with hoop for darning stockings, a 
button hole guide and easy directions in a. Test 
at our risk now and realize a new thrill in sewing. 
FREE NEEDLE THREADER. As a gift for prompt 
action, you will receive i order the marvelous 
time-saving, eye-saving needle threader. Don’t wait 
but send your name today. 

SEND NO MONEY —ORDER NOW. Just send your 
name and when you receive your button hole attach- 
ment and gift needle threader, deposit only $1.00 plus 
C. O. D. charges thru postman. Do this on the guar- 
antee that if you aren't delighted in every way, you 
may return purchase for full refund. Or send cash with 
order, we pay postage. Special . . . 3 for $2.50 NOW 
..- Mail your name and address to 


LONDON SPECIALTIES, dept. 30-3, 6505 S. Phillips, Chicage 17, Ill, 


RATS 


K-R-O KILLS THEM OR 
YOUR MONEY COMES BACK! 


EASY TO USE! New, improved K-R-O Ready- 
Mixed comes in handy Bis-Kit form. Nothing to 
mix. No mess. No bother. 

SAFE! K-R-O (Kills Rats Only) is made of ted 
squill, Better to use around children, chickens, 
and farm animals. 

CHEAP! Household size 35c; large economy 
package for farms, $1. Also K-R-O Powder, 
enough to make 200 baits, only 75c. At most drug, 
seed, and feed stores. Stop losing money—get 
K-R-O, today! 


FREE “Rat Proofing Buildings and Premises,” by 
U. S. Dept. of Interior. Send for your copy, now. 


The K-R-O Com- 
== KR-O 
Obie. Dept. 90. 


y YOUR OWN 
A SCISSORS! 


QUICKLY — EASILY 
PERFECTLY 


A STONE BY CARBORUNDUM DOES THE 
SHARPENING 

No skill required to keep your scissors shorp 
olwoys. A few strokes on each blade does 
the trick. Nothing like the new Shorpener 
for homes, schools, shops, offices. Order to- 
day. if your dealer doesn't hove it yet, 
moil only 50¢ to 


SEMC O, Dept. P-8 - Box 211 
LYNWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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1,800 NEW USES FOR ALUMINUM, ranging from boats to cookstoves, have sent de- 
mands for the metal skyrocketing. This is counter to the trend ex-— 
pected at war's end. Some deliveries have been postponed as late as 
fall, 1947. 

LUXURY SALES ARE HITTING NEW PEAKS. Jewelers look for $1.5 billion in retail 
sales this year. That's $1.5 million ahead of last year and more than 
eight times their volume during 1932. 

RELIEF FOR DISTILLERS is in sight. If bumper crops materialize the Government 
will let distillers step up operations during the last quarter. This 
is still hush-hush. The Government hopes to unload its surplus pota- 
toes before then. 

“THE PIG IRON BOTTLENECK GROWS WORSE. Housing Administrator Wyatt is under 
pressure to cut down on pig iron for making soil pipe. The fear is 
that veterans may find themselves out of jobs in industries using pig 
iron to make other consumer durables. 

BUTTER IS LONG and stocks are piling up. Housewives, who learned to use sub- 
stitutes during the war, are waiting for the price to come down. Con- 
sumption of ice cream and cheese during first six months of 1946 soared 
85% above same period last year. 

38 ANTI-TRUST SUITS have been filed by the Department of Justice since VJ-Day, 
50 of them since Jan. 1. More are coming, 170 investigations are un- 
der way. They include housing, food, fuel, rubber tires, radio parts, 
optical equipment, transportation, real estate, hides and leather. 

FARM MACHINERY PRODUCERS will not receive preferential treatment in steel 
prices after end of the third quarter. But CPA expects it will still 
be necessary to issue special priorities for pig iron castings. 

LIMITATIONS ON CONSTRUCTION may be relaxed by Nov. 1; most will be dropped by 
year-end. 

INSTALLMENT LOANS are bringing more new business to banks than to finance com— 
panies. Reason: -Bankers are CRN AGASNS for more varieties of busi- — 
ness. 

DEMOCRATS' BIG PRINTING ORDERS for campaign literature are Washington printers' 
white hope. Truman, they think, will back their demand for double pay 
--—$35 an hour. 
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buying, business or farming. For every dollar of guaranteed loans the 

banks granted an equal amount of credit without guarantee provisions. 

LABOR-SAVING MACHINERY PRODUCERS are flooded with orders, in some cases sur 
passing war-time peak. Outlook for production speed-up by use of 
automatic machinery is so promising that auto-makers dislike to dis-— 
cuss the trend for fear of labor repercussions. 

OIL-HEATING INDUSTRY PREDICTS 24 million units ($900 million worth) will be in- 
stalled throughout the nation in next five years. They're jubilant 
because 200 oil burners are in use at Scranton, Pa.,-center of the 
anthracite region-——a new version of coals to Newcastle. 

READY TO WORK, 228,000 disabled veterans and 25,000 disabled civilians sock 

jobs through U.S. Employment Service. 


—— 
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a big eastern dealer was Poe rr He had cars in warehouses waiting 
for customers who would take them without front or back seat cushions. 

19,000 GERMAN PATENTS and patent applications are now licensable to American 

" ~ Gitizens. Eight thousand have already been licensed. More are to be 
made available. 

FOREIGN TRADE BOOM is expected to continue for three to five years. Then; the 
experts say, if we want to sell the world we"ll have to export not 
only machines but American industrial processes. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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OLD 98 BACK. Michigan's Harmon joins Rams. 


Atomic Football 


Hold your hats! The thundering herds 
of professional football are about to gallop 
into a season loaded with dynamite from 
gridiron to the front office. 

Out of the battle smoke over players 
and stadiums rises the All-America Con- 
ference, new eight-club league, to challenge 
the well-entrenched National League for 
supremacy in the hearts of fans (and at 
the box office). 

Can the All-America stick it out—as 
baseball’s infant American League did back 
in 1903? That was a costly baseball war 
for all concerned. Raids were made on 
established clubs and valuable players were 
lost; continual court action added to the 
financial drain; there were contract suits, 
damage suits, restraining orders, injunc- 
tions; the Sherman Anti-trust Act was in- 
voked in counter-action. All this ate up 
the dollars. 

Cash on Hand. The All-America 
group has large funds. It has a firm toe- 
hold in Los Angeles where Coliseum games 
mean big box office. For customer appeal 
and boxcar figures at the gate it has the 
Yankee Stadium in New York. Its other 
six teams seem to be in good spots, 

The question is, is there enough in- 
terest in pro football to support two 
leagues? The answer likely is yes, since 
money is still fairly plentiful—providing 
the quality of football offered is satisfac- 
tory to the fans. It will have to be good 
because colleges are coming up with power- 
ful teams to compete for the crowds. 

The battle for drawing-card players, 
so far highlighted by court action over 
possession of Angelo Bertelli (Los Angeles 
Dons vs. Boston Yanks), the ex-Notre 
Dame flash, is likely to last all season. 

Who's Best? Most All-America 
coaches are just up from college ranks. 
They will have to learn pro football and 
the handling of pro players. The National, 
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For pipe or rolling —there’s no other 
tobacco like PRINCE ALBERT! 





““GRAND PIPELOADS of the mildest, mellowest tobacco a man 
ever had,” says Frank Hansen, speaking of Prince Albert smok- 
ing tobacco. “It’s choice tobacco, that’s what. And that special 
crimp cut feature makes Prince Albert pack better in any pipe.” 


““FIRST OFF,’ says George Lindsay, 
“Prince Albert rolls better. That’s the crimp 
cut. No bunching, spilling—P.A. lays neat, 
hugs the paper. And when you light up, you 
know you’ve got a grand smoke coming.” 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 











International 


THEY MEAN BUSINESS. Serious young men who represented teammates in contract discussions. 
Left to right: Hal Schumacher and Bob Blattner, Giants; Bucky Walters, Joe Beggs, Reds. 


on paper, seems to outclass the All-Amer- 
ica, at least for the first season of the new 
league. 

First All-America team to take the 
field was the Chicago Rockets who were 
scheduled for an exhibition game in Port- 
land, Ore., against the Brooklyn Dodgers 
of the National, 

First National team to appear before 
the public this season is the Los Angeles 
Rams (formerly Cleveland Rams) which 
plays in the annual pro vs. college all-stars 
game, at Soldier Field, Chicago, Aug. 23. 
Bo McMillin of Indiana university is head 
coach of the all-stars. 

The All-America opens league play 
Sept. 6; the National starts Sept. 20. 

The Teams: All-America—New York 
Yankees, Brooklyn Dodgers, Chicago 
Rockets, Cleveland Browns, Miami Sea- 
hawks, Buffalo Bisons, Los Angeles Dons 
and San Francisco 49ers. 

National—Chicago Cardinals, Chicago 
Bears, New York Giants, Detroit Lions, 
Boston Yankees, Washington Redskins, 
Green Bay Packers, Los Angeles Rams, 
Pittsburgh Steelers, the Philadelphia Eagles. 





Baseball Revolt 


“Everything has happened in the big 
leagues this year—unions, Mexican jump- 
ers and sore arms,” said Eddie Dyer, skip- 
per of the pennant-contender St. Louis 
Cardinals, 

And baseball club owners no doubt 
agree with Eddie as they negotiate with 
players’ representatives for a new player- 
contract setup for both leagues which 
would establish minimum pay, pensions 
and better “working” conditions. 

Owners’ and players’ committees see 
eye to eye, according to Larry MacPhail 
of the owners. The latter will hear the 
proposals Aug. 27. 

Frick Favors. Meanwhile, Ford Frick, 
president of the National League, said: “I 
think the players’ demands are basically 
sound and reasonable.” To this Base- 
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ball Czar Happy Chandler added his ‘“‘yea.” 

Among players’ demands are: Waiv- 
ers, once asked, to be irrevocable; elimina- 
tion of the 10-day release clause; provision 
for dismissal pay; expense allowance for 
spring training; contracts mailed 30 days 
before spring training; 30-day post-season 
exhibition period; and a permanent play- 
ers’ appeal committee. 

Speaks Up. Pitcher Ray Scarborough 
of thé Washington Senators sizes up the 
whole situation this way: 

“They [the owners] invited us to talk 
contract revisions with them. In other 
words, they asked for it. And the more 
we.ask for, the more we'll get. This is no 
time for the players to be bashful. The 
Mexican league business and the guild 
[American Baseball Guild] opened the 
way for us. Maybe we ought also to ask 
for a resolution thanking the Pasquels 
[Mexican league operators] and Robert 
Murphy [guild organizer] for their help.” 


Fishless Fishermen 


The fishermen who get no fish but can 
drop a trout fly in a teacup at a couple of 
hundred feet with rod and line are head- 
ing for Indianapolis, 

More than 200 experts will cast their 
bait upon the waters of the Indiana state 
fish hatchery Aug. 28-Sept. 1 in the Na- 
tional Association of Angling and Casting 
Clubs tournament. 

There will be plenty of elbow room. 
The hatchery is clearing 25 pools for the 
competitors. After all, catching a fish has 


nothing to do with casting competition. 


The trick is to “place” your bait or to 
make it outdistance the other fellow’s. 
Targets. There are prescribed areas 
on the water’s surface at which the angler 
aims, flips the rod and lets the reel spin. 
Most accurate angler on the associa- 
tion’s books at present is Ernest Liotta Jr. 
of Cleveland who scored 378 of a possible 
400 points last year at Detroit. Liotta is 
the all-round accuracy and distance champ 





with such casts as 192 ft. with the salmon 
fly and 183 with the trout fly. 

Casting for distance is divided into 
classes for the various flies and plastic 
“baits” weighing up to = oz. 

Many dyed-in-the-wool fishermen will 
have no part in casting tournaments. The 
contestant,. they argue, is not pitting his 
skill against a game fish but is merely try- 
ing to outdo his neighbor. 

Answer. But Earl Osten, secretary 
of the N.A.A.C.C., makes a timely case 
for the casting sport in his book Tourna- 
ment Fly and Bait Casting (A, S. Barnes 
& Co., $2.50) when he writes: “One need 
not ask a skeet shooter what fun he ob- 
tains from shooting when he gets no ducks. 
. . . Fly and bait casting is (in tourna- 
ments) a highly developed, greatly person- 
alized game of skill.” 

He points out improvements in tackle 
have come largely from the scientific ap- 
proach of getting out line with accuracy 
and distance. 


Ducks Limited 


Conservationists won an important 
victory when President Truman signed an 
executive order allowing only 45 days of 
duck hunting in 1946. Last year’s season 
was 80 days. 

The order also slashed the daily duck 
limit from 10 to 7 and cut the possession 
limit from 20 to 14. 

Other Birds. Hunting of Canada 
geese was prohibited in 14 Mississippi fly- 
way states and the daily bag and posses- 
sion limits elsewhere set at two. 

The order stipulates that the waterfowl 
hunting season shall run from Oct. 5 to 
Nov. 18 in the northern zone; Oct. 26 to 
Dec. 9, intermediate zone; Nov, 23 to Jan. 
6, southern zone. 

Secretary of Interior Krug said the 
continental duck population had decreased 
from 125,350,000 in 1944 to 80 million. 


Time to Bite 


The trout in Wyoming’s Meadow- 
lark lake know what time it is! 

They were transferred to the lake 
from the state hatchery where they 
spent their minnowhood. At the hatch- 
ery they were fed at 9 a.m, and 4 p.m. 
each day. 

Now they will bite only at those 
hours. At least that’s what Meadow- 
lark lake fishermen say. 
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WARREN. Everybody set to “get” the nation? 


From my seat it has looked as if 
everybody and his brother were out to 
“get” the Government during the lush war 
years.—Lindsey G. Warren, Comptroller 
General. 


What the nations need is not so 
much atomic control as _ self-control.— 
Rep. Clare Luce (R.-Conn.). 


Women formerly made up 54.8% of 
the Washington population. That was in 
1940. Women,now make up 57.8% of 
Washington’s population.—Dorothea An- 
drews, Washington Post. 


In Berlin the women now outnumber 
the men 18 to 1.—Zom Henry, This Week. 


| hope to send the first atomic en- 
ergy ship to Mars by 1960. No human 
beings will be aboard. The trip will take 
15 days, and the rocket should attain a 
speed of 100,000 miles an hour.—Prof. 
Alexander Aranoff, Paris. 


Eighty-eight percent of the Ameri- 
can people oppose the United States pool- 
ing its information about the atomic bomb. 
—Dr. Henry C. Link. 


Bankruptcy or certified lunacy are 
the only grounds on which a hereditary 
peer can be refused his place in the House 
of Lords.—Lord Strabolgi. 


The real wonder of Chicago is not 
the stockyard, the University, or the 
Outer Drive; the real wonder of Chicago 
is how a city can be so bad, never get any 
better, always get a little worse and con- 
tinue to be lived in.—Milton Mayer, The 
Progressive. 


1 am not a broken-down businessman 
looking for a quiet place to pass my de- 
clining years. I have made a fortune. Now 
I want to devote the rest of my life to 
helping other people.—Charles H. Bay, 
new U.S. Ambassador to Norway. 
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Analysis of recent nation-wide sur- 
veys om party strength as of today finds 
that the defection from the Democratic 
party has occurred among all age groups, 
rather than one particular group.—Dr. 
George Gallup. 


Many persons above the age of 60 
now recover from pneumonia, whereas be- 
fore the appearance of sulfa drugs, pneu- 
monia was almost always fatal to older 
persons.—Dr. William J. Kerr, University 
of California. 


Home building has always been one 
of our most erratic and unstable indus- 
tries. For example, 10 times as many units 
were started in 1925 as in 1933, and the 
investment was 16 times as great.—Wil- 
son Wyatt, National Housing Expeditor. 


Personally, I think Henry Kaiser, in- 
stead of being a. master-minded industrial- 
ist, is the nation’s foremost humorist.— 
Norman W. Baxter, former R.F.C. official. 


The British government told the 
British workers it would lead them to 
Utopia. And when it took over, it told 
them bluntly: Utopia IS production.— 
Eric A. Johnston. 


In the ranking of guests in Wash- 
ington, the Supreme Court justices rank 
everybody. The justices are all delight- 
fully human and would love to be invited 
with different kinds of people, and occa- 


sionally sit next to somebody young but- 


because of their great position, they are 
always guests of honor and must sit next 
to something old and important.—Mrs. 
Charles S. Dewey, Wife of former Rep. 
Dewey of Illinois, 


My suggestion that all those in this 
country who are enamoured of the Russian 
system of government should be given one- 
way tickets to Moscow seems to have 
struck a popular chord. Some have writ- 
ten in offering to contribute tp such a 
fund.—Rep. Ralph W. Gwinn (R.-N.Y.). 


| carry a lady's fan wherever I go 
in Washington—from early June until 
Labor Day. Why all men here don’t do 
the same, I’ll never understand.—Juan de 
Cardenas, Spanish Ambassador to the U.S. 
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DE CARDENAS. He copies Madame Butterfly. 





The FLEETWOOD. The ideal 
moderately priced radio-phono- 
graph combination console. 
Plays 12 ten inch records or 
10 twelve inch records auto- 
matically. See it at your dealer’s, 


AMERICA'S FIRST 
AUODIBEL RATED 


PROVED PERFORMANCE 






HOT WATER 
IN 5 MINUTES 


.. with the ELDEN ELEC- 
TRIC WATER HEATER. 
Simply place the heater in 
water, plug it into your elec- 
tric light outlet. Complete with 
6 feet rubber cord and plug. 
Act now! Send check or money 
order. No C.O.D.’s — your CHROME PLATED 
money back if not satisfied. CAN'T RUST 

DEALERS: Write for Discounts 


ELDEN PRODUCTS CO. ‘Dept. 39 


7310 WOODWARD AVE., DETROIT 2, MICH. 







MONEY-BACK, POSTAGE-BACK GUARANTEE 


QUILT sr 


FREE! 500 Yds. Thread! 


Beautiful new prints. Large colorful 
pieces. 3 Ibs. (18 to 22 yds.) only 
$1.49 plus stage. Sent C.O.D. 
FREE! EXTRA! Five hundred yds. 
good white #50 thread FREE 16 
lovely quilt patterns all sent free. If 
mot perfectly satisfied, just return 
quilt pieces (keeping free sewing 
thread and free quilt patterns for 
your trouble) and we will refund your 
$1.49 plus all postage spent BOTH ways! v 
ven ~~ judge. You can't lose. Could FREE! 
enything more fair? Compare our Ho 

and liberal guarantee with others, Send No 4777; / 74} 
Money! Just mail a card Today. Act Now! Qs>eie 
REMNANT SHOP, Box 497-H, SESSER, ILLINOIS 


Uyst SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 


CHRISTMAS CARDS EG 


= cost! at salen Designs never 
efore ts orders fast. Gor- 
——y--—™ ards with name, 25 for 
1, ap. 9 other profit Asso rtments. New 
Caney ey te Up to 100%, profit. 
rite today for $ On approval. 
PuROCO. 2801 Locust. Dept. 620-K, St. Louis, Mo, 
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With As. 








Dont trust to luck! 


- W 
a Avoid needless spoil- 
age. Can the easy, econom- 


ical, successful Kerr way. 


There is no other 
“SELF SEALING” brand 
This is the cap that — 
e seals airtight 
@ requires no rubber rings 
e fits ALL Mason jars 
e rings when it's sealed 


FREE! 7... KERR HOMEMAKER, 
24-pages. Canning methods, time 
tables, recipes. New ways to 
serve home-canned foods. PLUS 
100 gummed labels. Write Kerr 
Mason Jar Co., Dept. 342, Sand 
Springs, Okla. 


Die 


Takes the guesswork 
out of Canning! 









Smarting irritation 
is soothed—dryness 
eased, and nature's 
healing speeded re- 
markably with oily, 
medicated Resinol. 

Invaluable aid to 
summer’s comfort. 
Enjoy its many uses. 





Kills the fleas 


qo QUICKLY! 
TPorcarebves bye Keeps others off 
Good Housekeeping for days! 






Soy, OKC OF ae 
45 aoveanisco AE 





Still 25¢ and 50¢ 










TRADE MAGAZINES 


Business, Vocational, Diversion 
Keep informed on developments and opportunities 
in your line through magazines devoted to it. 
Current Copies. Choice 760 publications—all ficlds. 
Free price list. 

Commercial Engrestne Publishing Co. 
34L North Ritter indianapolis 1, indiana 












OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 


supplying DDT and other profitable products 
to tarmers. No experience or capital required. 
Must have auto and good references. Permanent. 
Write or wire 


McNESS COMPANY 
Dept. 722, Freeport, Illinois 








Musie 


Hope Associates Corp. 


TALENT-HELPER. Pianist William Kapell. 


Kapell Scholarship 


Jascha Heifetz, violinist, gave his first 
public recital at the age of 5, was earning 
his living at 7. Polish Pianist Josef Hof- 
mann made his first American tour at 10. 
Menuhin played the Beethoven Violin Con- 
certo with the New York Symphony at the 
same age. Compared to them, William 
Kapell, brilliant American pianist, was an 
old man when he had his first lesson at 10. 

Now 23, Kapell wants to help some 
talented youngster. He will give a scholar- 


. ship with his first teacher, Dorothea An- 


derson LaFollette, to a child between the 
ages of 6 and 12. 

Stor. Kapell’s own achievements and 
awards are fantastic. Six weeks after his 
first lesson, Kapell won a prize offered by 
the Spanish pianist-conductor Jose Iturbi, 
Two years later, he gave his first public 
recital. 

When he was just 18, William Kapell 
won the coveted Naumberg Foundation 
award, a New York debut at Town Hall. 

Since then, Kapell has given recitals, 
played with the major symphony orches- 
tras and made recordings for Victor. 

Of his scholarship, Kapell, who looks 
more like a college boy than a famous 
pianist, commented, “Both Mrs, LaFol- 
lette and I think something very important 
may grow out of it.” 


Bela Takes a Holiday 


Bela Szilagyi wasn’t like other boys. 
While his Manhattan schoolmates played 
ball in the street, or skated around the 
block, 12-year-old Bela practised the piano. 
Last May, Bela won what many an older 
musician has longed for—a debut at Car- 
negie Hall. 

One Sunday, just three months after 
that triumph, Bela disappeared. He had 
started out for his music lesson with a new 
sonata, one he himself had written, under 





one arm. Clutched in one hand was the 
money, $12, to pay his teacher. But Bela 
never got to his lesson, 

Bela Is Different. His frantic mother 
called the police. Next night he came 
home by himself. He was dirty and tired. 
Of the $12, only a quarter was left. Bela 
had spent the rest on comic magazines, 
subway rides, soft drinks and blood-cur- 
dling movies. For a full day and night, 
Bela had done all the things other boys 
want to do. 

Next day, Bela was back at the piano. 


A Star Grows Dim 


Like a matinee idol who is growing 
fat, 40-year-old Dimitri Shostakovitch, 
Russian composer and glamor boy of 
music, is losing popularity in America. 

Dr. Serge Kossevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony played the new Shostakovitch 
Ninth to close the first program of this 
year’s Berkshire Festival. 

The Ninth is the shortest of all Shos- 
takovitch’s symphonies, takes a bare 25 
minutes to play. (His Seventh and Eighth 
each took an hour and a half.) Despite its 
brevity, it has five movements. All but the 
fourth, which is marked “very slow,” are 
fast and gay. At one time, it was intended 
to be the third in a trilogy composed of 
the Seventh, Eighth and Ninth, This last 
was to represent victory. But Shosta- 
kovitch himself felt this symphony to be 
too flippant, plans another Victory Sym- 
phony. 

The Ninth was a sensation in Russia. 
Reason for its criticism here was not so 
much the music as the political philosophy 
of the composer. With growing suspicion 
of Russia, Shostakovitch’s appeal to the 
American public has ebbed. . 

Where one writer, in 1942, considered 
Shostakovitch’s Seventh Symphony to be 
either the brilliant finish of the era which 
had produced Beethoven, or the beginning 
of ay new musical period which would 
eclipse that, he found the Ninth chock-full 
of noisy devices. Even the Seventh, he 
now decided, was a bore. 

Unlike Beethoven, who slaved over 
each measure, Shostakovitch composes 
rapidly, rarely corrects a manuscript. He 
spends his winters in a four-room apart- 
ment in Leningrad, with his wife and two 
children. But in summer, he goes, to one 
of the rest homes established by the Soviet 
government for composers. There he can 
consult with colleagues about his scores, 
bone up on the party line. 
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BARUCH. He used to earn $5 a week. (SEE: 


Presidents’ Advisor) 


Presidents’ Advisor 


In 1889 a tall, athletic lad went to 
work in a small brokerage firm on Wall 
st. His salary was $5 a week. Twenty 
years later he was still working on Wall 

but with one big difference. He was 
now a millionaire. The name of that boy 
was Bernard M. Baruch and the story of 
how he rose to wealth and became ad- 
visor to six presidents of the United States 
is told by Harry I. Shumway in Bernard 
M. Baruch (L. C. Page & Co.: $1.25). 

Shumway’s story is brief and little 
concerned with the personality or inner 
growth of his subject, but it will satisfy 
the reader’s curiosity about the physical 
milestones in Baruch’s career. 

An eloquent testimonial to America 
as the “land of opportunity,” Baruch was 
born the son of a poor German immigrant 
in Camden, S.C. (pop. 5,747). After mov- 
ing to New York and graduating from the 
College of the City of New York, he made 
his money quickly and simply by playing 
the stock market. 

Since Wilson. It was not until 1917 
when he became a friend of Woodrow Wil- 
son (and a generous contributor to his 
campaign fund) that Baruch moved his ra- 
dius of activity to Washington. Wilson 
made him chairman of the War Industries 
Board during the first World War and it 
was in this capacity that he first proved 
himself an extraordinarily able and will- 
ing servant of his country (even to the 
point of spending his own money when 
Congress was slow on appropriations). 

And to Baruch his new role proved 
so much more satisfying than money-mak- 
ing that he never wholeheartedly went 
back, to his old pastime. Even Harding, 
Coolidge and Hoover were not loathe to 
receive a Democrat’s advice when it came 
from Baruch. And when Roosevelt moved 
into the White House, Baruch with his 
rubber report, his plan for budgeting man- 
power, and his directives for postwar 
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HEARING AID 


About '/s Size and Weight of 
Old-Style Hearing Aids 









No separate battery pack. No bind- 
ing battery wire! Everything in one 
tiny unit scarcely larger than a deck 
of cards. Powered with the amazing, 
new “X-Cell’ battery that outper- 
forms units 5 times its size. Try it 
and find out for yourself why more 
people wear the Belrone Mono-Pac 
than all other one-unit hearing aids 
combined! 
BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 
Beltone Building, Dept. PF-8 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 








SOTINY! SOLIGHT! 
YET EVERYTHING SOUNOS => 


CLEARER-TRUER 


FREE! 


Booklet 
or 


Demonstration 














—— ee eee eee 
BELTONE HEARING AID CO., Dept. PF-8 
Beltone Building 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, ut 
Without obligation, send me FREE information on 
how the new Beltone Mono-Pac makes better hear- 
ing much easier now. 


Name 





Street 
City __State 


——— a ae a 





NEW WRITERS NEEDED; FALSE TEETH 


New writers needed to so-aete ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books, EE 
Splendid opportunity to “break into” 

fascinating writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to $5.00 per hour spare time. Expe- 

rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-C South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 










STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 37 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 


rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. 
All text material furnished. 
Easy payment plan Send for 


FREE BOOK—“Law and Ex- 
ecutive Guidance” —NOW! 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 68-P, 646 N. Michigan Ave., ye., Chicago 11, iil. 11, i. 


INVENTORS 


HAVE PATENT PROTECTION first. Remember, the de- 
tails of your invention do not have to be 100% perfect before 
you can obtain patent. Patent laws favor the inventor who 
acts promptly. First step is to have us conduct search of the 
prior U. S. Patents and render a report as to your inventioa's 
patentability. Send at once for further particulars on how te 
protect your invention. Request does not obligate you, 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-X Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. ° 


NEW SUPER-BRIGHT 
ILLUMINATED FISH HOOKS 


At last ... here are the sensational new fish hooks 
that actually invele fish to bite ‘em and get 
hooked. Glo-Hooks not only hold fish after they 
are hooked, they really lure more fish and bigger 
fish to your hook. The super-bright plastic com- 
poms molded on every Glo-Hook is the most 
1ighly illuminated known to modern science. 
And, it’s well-known that fish, as well as many 
other creatures of nature, are attracted almost 
irresistibly to light. 





KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a tomfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists... . If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a generous 
trial box. Ol. P. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box _4602-H, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Finished- 
aie PHOTO FINISHING 


8 Expcbure roll developed and— 
8 High Gloss Enamel prints... .25¢ 
16 High Gloss Enamel! prints. . .35¢ 
8 Beautiful 6x4 Enlarge ments...35¢e 
8 Snappy 4 4x3 4 Enlargements30c¢ 


Free Mailers— 24-hour Service 


Box 























NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
VOICE DISORDERS 


Acute stammering, loss of voice corrected. Speech de- 
veloped in retarded children. Residential institute. 10 
weeks’ correction course or 40 weeks’ specialist training 
course. Approved under G. I. Bill and A.M.A 

Dr. F erick Martin, Box P, Bristol, node Island. 


LAND BIGGER AND BETTER CATCHES 


Order your Gio-Hooks today! 


THE BRIGHT WAY 


Set of 3 assorted size Gio- Hooks, only $1.00 (tax inc.) 


Double your money back if you're not convinced Glo-Hooks 


are world’s greatest fish catchers 


SCIENTIFIC LURE CO. 


3405 North Clork Street 


DEPT. D-2 


Chicago 13, illinois 





1heme Lele) 
MORE FISH! 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































VICTOR 


(RED SQUILL) 
RAT KILLER 


Guaranteed Toxicity. Victor (Red 
Squill) Rat Killer dooms rats... yet 
is harmless to humans, domestic ani- 
mals, poultry, livestock. Red Squill is 
powdered death to rats; Victor Rat 
Killer is all Red Squill... contains 
no inactive Carrier. 


Easy to Use. Bait with 
food rats have been eat- 
ing or whatever is handy 
--rats will eat and die! 
Get a can today from 

your farm supply, 
hardware or drug 
store. Animal Trap 

Company of Amer- 

ica, Lititz, Pa. 





















When buying rat traps 
ask for VICTOR, too. 








Order one 8x10-in. enlargement of your favorite 


snapshot at new low price 
another for le. Send only 
(not print) for two 8x10 enlargements, and 
FREE literature—‘How to Color Your Own 
Photos.”’ Write today— 


BOSTONIAN PHOTO LAB. 


Dept. 112, Uphams Cerner, Boston 25, Mass. 


GENUINE 
COATS 
JACKETS 


Buy direct from well 
$22.00 P. known New York Na- 

tional Leading Wholesale 
Firm in popular priced Fur Coats. (Offers latest 
1947 advance Fashions. Large variety of Coney, 
Raccoon, Skunk, Muskrat, Caracul, Mouton 
Beaver, Silver Fox, Red Fox, Persian Lamb 
Coats and many other unusual fur values. 36 
beautiful styles. Finest quality, fancy lined, 
all sizes. All brand new furs at amazingly low 
wholesale prices. We will gladly ship Furs on 3 
days approval, Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded within 
* days uf not satis fied. W rite for big free 1947 illustrated catalogue 
and price list on Fur coats and jackets. AGENTS WANTED. 
GENERAL FUR CO., 48A West 27th St., New York 1, N, Y 


AMAZING NEW INVENTION 


of 39c, and get 
40c and negative 














FUR 





STRANGE PLASTIC CLEANER does 
disties like magic. New invention. Self- 
sudsing. Instantly removes grease, egg 
yolk, all food stains. Dishes gleam like mir- 
ror. Quick. Easy. Women wild about it! & 

SAMPLES FOR AGENTS 
Sample offer sent immediately to all who 
send name AT ONCE. A penny postal will 
do. Send No Money — JUST YOUR NAME. 
KRISTEE CO., 868 Bar Street, AKRON, OHIO 


EXPERIMENT BLACK Te 





WITH 
FUN! THRILLS! PROFITS! © 


Make wonderful decorations with our paints, cray- 





ind hidden colors in 
things around your 
home 
ons, satins. We furnish all supplies—also fluorescent min- 
erals. Get Designers Kit including genuine BLACK 
LIGHT only $15, Guaranteed, F.O.B. Chicago. Write for 
free catalog, ‘‘the invisible ray."’ 


BLACK LIGHT PRODUCT 






oy Addr es ss 
67 eas t Lake Street 
’ Chicago 1, » Ott ois 





‘TRY DOR. BARRON'S NEW FUOT CUSHION 
Do you suffer from metatarsal callouses, corns, 
eak arch foot pains? Try Or. Barron's New 
Foot Cushions. LIKE WALKING ON A PiL- 
LOW! Soft, Spongy, Air-ventilated. Fits all! 
shoes. Cushions your arches and feet from heel 
to toes. Dr. Barron says: “‘Wonderful for 
tired, aching feet!’ Send only $1.98 for A 
PAIR, or ©.0:D. plus postage. State shoe size 
and if man or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL 
GUARANTEE. Money back if no blessed relief. 
ORTHO CO., 111 W. 83 ST., Dept. 4A, N. ¥.C. 24 
















human and industrial reconversion hit the 
front pages where he still gets a play as 
U.S. representative on the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Reading the whole story of Bernard 
M. Baruch, one gathers that he himself 
has sought the role of presidential advisor 
even to the point of garnering useful pub- 
licity, that he enjoys but that he has 
done an exceptionally good job. 


A Russian’s Russia 


I Chose Freedom, by Victor Krav- 
chenko (Scribner, $3.50), is a book about 
Soviet Russia, written by a Russian who 


rose high in the administrative industrial 
life of the Soviet. 

It is not one of those six-weeks or 
six-months tour books which give a glossy 
but ofttimes inaccurate picture of the 
land behind the iron curtain. This is the 
story of Victor Kravchenko: who was born 
in Russia, raised as a member of the Com- 
munist party, educated in Russian schools, 
worked as an éngineer in charge of giant 





Someday In Russia 


“T dare to hope that one day they 
may enjoy real freedom and real eco- 
nomic democracy. 

“When that day comes to pass, we 
shall in truth be close to the ideal of 
‘one world.’ As long as one sixth of 
the world’s surface, now greatly ex-, 
panded by aggrandizement and the be- 
trayal of small nations, remains under 
the totalitarian slavery in an intellec- 
tual blackout peace can be at best a 
precarious thing.’ —Victor Kravchenko. 





Russian engineering plants. It reads like 
a novel but it’s the trué story of Krav- 
chenko’s personal reactions and human be- 
havior in Stalin’s realm. 

Apologists, fellow-travellers, and 
American Communists will find it difficult 
to answer the factual picture he presents. 
He names and locates personalities, places, 
factories and villages. He describes in de- 
tail the forced labor camps, hours of work, 
sanitary conditions and the rates of pay. 


His own encounters with the dreaded 
N.K.V.D. (Russian secret police) are 
described in gripping fashion. 

Realism. Kravchenko says many 
American liberals are naive on the ques- 
tion of Russia. He takes Henry A. Wal- 
lace to task for what Wallace called “‘eco- 


nomic democracy” in the Soviets, points 
out that Wallace is apparently unaware 
of the “Secret and Special Departments in 
every Soviet factory, state-controlled trade 
unions, lack of true collective bargaining, 
death penalty for strike agitations . . 
labor passports, and laws punishing more 
than 20 minutes’ lateness by starvation 
and forced labor colonies.” 

He recounts the late Wendell Will- 
kie’s visit to Moscow and his “off the 
record” talk with Soviet journalists. “The 
very idea of ‘off-record’ hair-down discus- 
sion with a Soviet subject ... reveals 
total ignorance of totalitarian realities,” 
he says. 

Leaving his wife and mother and 












father in Russia, Kravchenko travelled to 
America, representative of a Soviet 
trade commission. Here he renounced his 
Soviet citizenship. He chose American 
freedom to plead the case for the Rus- 
sian people who, he is convinced, once 
they have thrown off the Stalin yoke, can 
be trusted with self-government. 


as 


Yanks in’ London 


Corp. José Kort’s leg was mending 
nicely in the big general hospital on Staten 
Island but his mind wasn’t. In his de- 
lirium, he kept talking about a Reginald 
Lightly and a place in London called Ade- 
laide Square until finally a Red Cross 
worker sat down and wrote to Lightly. 
Perhaps the young corporal could be 
treated more effectively if “they knew his 
history. 

It was a big order and Lightly gave 
a big answer. In fact the whole of Gil- 
bert W. Gabriel’s new novel, Love from 
London (Macmillan: $2.50), Lightly’s 
rather pompous version of what happened 
at Adelaide Square. 

V-1. Primarily it is the story of three 
G.I.s and their involvement with a pretty 
little refugee from Gibraltar. But it also 
includes the buzz bombing of London 
(which the author witnessed) and a good 
deal of preaching against anti-semitism. 

The three soldiers are Trigger, a 
Minnesota Swede, José Kort, a part-Mexi- 
can from Texas, and John Howe Wells of 
Boston, who wore his fraternity pin in- 
side the pocket of his uniform and is in 
general one of the most snobbish and 
despicable characters ever created. Never- 
theless it was he whom Dria, the heroine 
chose to love until finally little José, the 
reader’s choice, opened her eyes. 

A direct hit from a buzz bomb also 


helped to clear away some difficulties, 
including John Howe Wells. And needless 
to say, Lightly binds up the remaining 


loose ends into a neat and happy ending. 

Love from London is not a novel rec- 
ommended for significance or realism but 
it does provoke the reader to root for the 
right G.I. to get the girl. 


Margaret Bourke-White 
GABRIEL. Three G.l.s and one girl. (SEE: 
Yanks in London) 
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, Here’s a product that really does what Ideal f 
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ECLIPSE NATURAL GRIP 
ALL STEEL HANDLE 
For easier, 

restful operation 


PATENTED and handling. 
FEATURE 


HAND AND POWER MODELS 
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NO DRAFT- TENDING 


Enjoy Luxury of 


Automatic Control 


on Any Furnace 
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electric 
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CRIS 
FOOT PAINS STOPPED 


with Air-Cooled ARCH-HEELERS 


TRY 30 DAYS 
AT OUR RISK 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
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Weicht Balancer 
















Get Quick 
Lasting Relief 
Wear Guaranteed, 
Proved ARCH-HEEL- 
ERS in any shoes for 
quick relief from tired ach- 
ing feet, metatarsal pains, 
burning callouses, corns, 
weak arches. Must please 
you, or Your Money Back! 
Made of selected leather, spec- 
ially shaped, with soft cushions 
to gently lift bone joints, re- 
lease nerve-pressures, free blood- 
circulation, align entire foot. 
Springy. Air-Cooled. Comfortable, even in tight-fitting 
dress shoes. Thousands praise them. “‘I wouldn’t take 
$5 for mine!” says one. Pair, $1 
SEND NO MONEY! Send name, address, and 

shoe size. Pay postman $1 
plus C. O. D, charge. Or, save C. O. D. by sending 
price with order. ee back if you are not pleased 


after 30 days. Send 
ARCH HEELER CO. D Dept. 457, Council Bluffs, lowa 


SAVOGRAN 
“7% COLDFOAM 


AT PAINT AND 
vomnt crores WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 17 


THE SAVOGRAN COMPANY, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS! 


AMAZING! 50 with name $1; 21 Card Feature 
Box $1, profit to 50c. Selling Plan and Samples 
on approval. 


MERIT, 70 William St., Dept. C, Newark, N. J. 


DRINK PAN MATE 


AMERICAN 


used in all 48 states. Made like tea, hot or iced. 
Send $1.00 for 20 oz. postpaid. Write for 
wholesale price. 

AN AMERICAN TEA CO. 
2704 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 7, Cal. _ 


ROLL DEVELOPED 


8 prints, 2 professional enlargements 35¢ 
Reprints 5c 


Metatarsal 














PEERLESS PHOTO SHOP 
LaCrosse, Wisc. 















needed for perfect comfort is a snore 
muffler, non-melting chocolate, odorless 
peanuts, transparent hats and collapsible 
knees. 


On Guard 


The Town Optimist hailed the Town 
Pessimist with a hearty slap on the back 
and said: 

“In spite of all its ups and downs 
with home and foreign affairs, the Admin- 
istration is making some headway, my 
boy. Just read where Gen. Eisenhower has 
decided to abandon some of our old fron- 
tier forts in the West because there’s no 
longer any danger of Indian attacks.” 

“Huh,” replied the pessimist, “that 
sounds to me like Truman really is getting 
ready to give the country back to the 
Indians.” 


Noisy Neighbor 


What this country needs is a noiseless 
airplane, the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. CAA discloses that when an 
attempt to locate a new airport is made, 


Says 


nearby residents put up the howl: “Not 
here—too much noise.” 

Principal complaints are: (1) baby 
can’t sleep; (2) conversation is inter- 


rupted; (3) dishes rattle in the cupboard. 
In Washington, music-lovers have their 
own pet peeve. In summer the National 
Symphony Orchestra gives its concerts 
on the banks of the Potomac. There it 
saws and tootles away manfully, trying 
to drown out the roar of airplanes hustling 
in and out of Washington’s busy National 
Airport. 


Sarcastic, Eh? 


Groups of Britons are still fighting 
the onrush of socialism in England. Here 
are some bits of their salty humor: 

“When we're sitting around the fire- 
less grates, let us remember that we own 
the mines. And each of us proud Britons 
is the legal owner of 30,000 tons of un- 
mined coal. Think of that! No private 
interests stand between us and our own.” 


x * * 


“Short shirts and The 


long queues. 








“What a cloud! What a lining!" 


Government has been so with, na- 
tionalization that it forgot about the shirts. 
Excuse, please!” 


busy 


ee 
“When were parked with relatives 
and the kids are hungry, it helps a bit to 
know that we own the Bank of England!” 
~ * * 
“We are going to make 
safe for Bureaucracy.” 


Democracy 


a 
“State Doctor: ‘Now just sit up in 
bed and sign here and here and here. And 
fill out this form. And get three neighbors 
to vouch for it. And remember the pains 
and penalties of perjury! Then I'll look 
at your tongue.’ ” 


oe 


“In this nightmare land of planned se- 
curity none are unemployed. All are busy 
filling out forms!” 


.. ££ * 


“We voted Left and we got—left.” 


Quips 


We have filibusters against “most 
everything except gies Uncle Sam's 
payroll.— Dallas New 


Next in the order of business, when 
two or three peacemakers are gathered 
together, is to bring in a peacemaker.— 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


The fight generally starts about the 
time somebody says: “I want my rights.” 
—Boston Globe. 


"Goodness! | didn't realize vacation was so nearly over.” 


~ PATHFINDER 
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The best way to attain the sweet things of life is to build yourself up to the 
opportunity. Farm JouRNAL places you in sound position to reach into the 
AS cookie jar of rural sales—those top-half counties in which the preponderance 
of America’s farm income is earned. Farm JouRNAL has more than 80% of its 
214 million circulation there. And to cap it off—-gives you 500,000 more sub- 


scribers than any other rural magazine ... all of it where the big money is. 


Tih Journ WORLD'S LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE 
GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher - PHILADELPHIA 5 
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lease Accept WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS 


Volume One of the New 1946 Edition—Now On Press! 


{ALL WE ASK YOU TO PAY IS TEN CENTS TO COVER COST OF MAILING IT TO YOU} 


W E ARE now on press with our Fall 
1946 Edition of the Funk & Wagnalls 
New Standard Encyclopedia, which in previ- 
ous editions sold over 15,000,000 volumes— 
an amazing record. 

This latest edition, newly revised, we have 
allocated among the newspapers and maga- 
zines carrying our Fall advertising program. 
In accordance with this plan, we have set 
aside 1,500 sets for readers of this maga- 
zine and now invite you to become the owner 
of a set-——making you this extraordinary offer 
to enable you to become acquainted with the 
volumes before you decide to buy. 

We want to send you Volume I of the set 
with our compliments. Merely send us 10¢ 
to cover our mailing cost—more as evidence 
of your good faith than anything else. This 
volume is yours to keep without any further 
obligation on your part. If, after examining 
Volume I, you want the rest of the 27-volume 
set, you may receive it at a ridiculously low 
price through our book-a-week plan, explained 
later in this announcement. Or, if you want 
no further books, you merely drop us a post- 
card saying so, and that ends the matter. 

Some Facts About This Encyclopedia 

We expect to enclose with Volume I a 
small pamphlet giving the facts to show that 
this is one of the finest encyclopedias anyone 
can buy for home use—unsurpassed by any 
other at any price. 

In the meantime, we want to give you a 
few of the facts printed in the pamphlet, so 
as to interest you in taking the trouble to 
send for Volume I, 

The new Fall 1946 Edition contains over 
52,000 subjects, covered in separate articles. 
Compare this with any other encyclopedia in 
the world. You will find that it is at least 
30% more than encyclopedias costing you up 
to six times as much as ours, 

Each volume (comprising about 500 double- 
columned pages) contains over a quarter of 
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I enclose 10c in coin or stamps, for which please send me 
Volume I of the Fall 1946 Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 


Please also reserve the balance of a set for me in the same 
If I decide to cancel the reservation after examining Vol- 


ume I, I will write you saying so, and there will be no further 
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a million words—over 7,000,000 words in all 
—which will give you some idea of the com- 
pleteness of coverage of each subject. 

Each volume is as up-to-date as human in- 
genuity can make it. In this edition the sub- 
jects have been revised to cover events of this 
last year, and each volume, as it goes to press, 
is brought finally up-to-the-minute. Our 
unique book-a-week delivery plan, bringing 
you the volumes almost as they come off the 
presses, makes it the most up-to-date of 
encyclopedias. Better still—later volumes, de- 
livered to you during this Fall and Winter— 
will contain events which have not yet 
occurred! 

Easy-Reading, Authoritative, 
Handy Volumes 


Editor-in-Chief of the original edition was 

Frank H. Vizetelly, the beloved “Viz” of radio 
* fame, and the editor of the unexcelled Funk 
& Wagnalls New Standard (un- 
abridged) Dictionary. Sur- 
rounded by a host of authorities 
in many fields, he brought this im- 
mense work into being. 

But the books are easy to read! 
Your children in grammar and 
high school can read them, use 
them with profit. Free of technical 
detail, abstruse wording and dry- 
as-dust-research specialist atti- 
tude—and free also of concise, 
over-abbreviated, fact - omitting 
brevity—this grand encyclopedia 
will be your rainy evening com- 
panion for many years to come. 

And, in spite of their truly enor- 
mous contents, each volume can 
be held in one hand! Gone is the 
old-fashioned, bulky, cumbersome 
format—big, heavy books that 





easily drop and as easily break. Here is a new, 
streamlined, USABLE set that is attractive, 
interesting and handy for daily reference. 

Nor does the almost incredibly low price 
we have set on the remaining volumes indi- 
cate the quality of materials and labor that 
went into the printing and binding of the set. 
We have used a high-grade book paper, cover 
board, and binding cloth, The printing is crisp 
and clear-cut, and the work of binding has 
been done by one of the largest and best- 
known firms in the field. These are first-quality 
books, as of course you will soon see for your- 
self. 

Unique, Book-a-Week Plan for the 

Balance of the Volumes 


Our plan, which has been tested and ap- 
proved by many thousands of appreciative pur- 
chasers, gives you the books almost as quickly 
as they come off the presses, 

The first few volumes are now on press. 
Volume | is delivered to you immediately. Two 
weeks later, unless you cancel your reservation 
after examining Volumes I, the next two vol- 
umes are mailed to you. Two weeks after that 
the following two volumes are sent you, and 
so on. You thus receive your volumes, freshly 
off press, at the rate of a volume a week. 

YOU DO NOT PAY FOR ANY BOOKS IN 
ADV ANCE—We enclose a bill with each two 
volumes, which you pay within five days after 
receiving the books. Considering the amazingly 
low price of the set, and the fact that you pay 
for it at the rate of only a book a week, our 
own pay-as-you-go plan therefore puts no 
strain at all on any pocketbook. 

How much are the volumes? Here’s the sur- 
prise. You pay only $1.39 for the De Luxe 
Binding, plus 1lc mailing cost. The complete 
set thus costs you only a small fraction of what 
other high-grade encyclopedias would cost you 
—and we want only the opportunity to PROVE 
to you that ours is unexcelled for your use. 


A Choice of Editions 


With this announcement we offer you a 
choice between our De Luxe Edition and our 
Library Edition of the encyclopedia. 

The De Luxe Edition, at $1.39 per volume, is bound 
in dark blue, leather-grained cloth, stamped in red and 
gilt, as illustrated here, with head and tailbands, and 
harmoniously stained page-tops. End papers and frontis- 
pieces are color reproductions of woodcuts by Hans 
Alexander Mueller, renowned artist in that medium, the 
frontispieces being a set of woodcut portraits of Amere 
ican Presidents. 

The Library Edition costs slightly more ($1.89 per 
volume plus the same lle mailing cost), and has all the 
features described above, plus a more expensive binding. 
The covers of this superfine edition are in a tan linen- 
weave cloth, with red and black title panels, decorated 
with genuine 22 carat gold leaf, bright and untarnish- 
ing—making in all an extremely handsome and dignified 
set of books. 

You may have your choice of these editions in send- 
ing for Volume One, at the same 10¢ mailing cost. 
However, before indicating your choice of editions in 
the coupon below, please remember the difference in 
price. And hurry! Fifteen hundred sets are not many 
for a magazine of such large circulation as this one. 
First come, first served. Send off the coupon TODAY! 








